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J. WARREN SAFFORD asks: 
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Can Yeu Make It 


WITH A MAZE of problems confronting telephone men 
in all parts of the country, this leader in Ohio telephone 
affairs points out that while the problems are individual, 


they are all-inclusive in their effect. Their solution can 


only come about through coordinated, united thought 


and action. Benefits from association membership far 


exceed the cost, he asserts, and a strong representative 


association is a vital necessity. What we have today, 
and what we hope for tomorrow, depends largely upon 


how well we learn to work together. 


Address before 


convention of Pennsylvania Independent association 


N ITS CONCEPTION, the word 
economics associated with 
economy; but in the light of the 
New Deal revelation through its 
apostles, we find all this has been 
being led into 
“The land of milk and money.” 
Webster defines “economics” as 
“The science of the production and 
distribution of wealth.”” Our modern 
economics seems to deal mainly with 
the production and distribution of 
debt, and yet we are asked to believe 
in its economic soundness. 


was 


changed as we are 


The new plan of recovery offers 
the startling discovery that the way 
back to prosperity is for the gov- 
ernment to assist everyone to get 
deeper in debt by making enormous 
loans to all who are willing to bor- 
row. Believe it or not, this is sup- 
posed to be good sound economy. 

What I shall say to you in this ad- 
dress I want to be in line with prac- 


tical systematic management of af- 
fairs within the industry. Let me 
say, in the beginning, that I firmly 
believe we have within the industry 
the experience and ability to work 
out our problems if we are permitted 
to do so. Business growth comes as a 
result of the growth and personal 
development of the individuals who 
conduct the business. If this is true, 
then the personnel of this industry 
has come a long way. 

For many years we have operated 
under regulation and found construc- 
tive intelligent regulation a help and 
not a hindrance. Greater regulation 
of all business seems now to be in- 
evitable. It is my opinion that more 
regulation in this industry would 
tend to retard the growth and popu- 
larity of the service and would, 
therefore, not be to the public’s in- 
terest. 


There is one criticism we can 
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J. WARREN SAFFORD, president of 
the Troy (Ohio) Telephone Co., and 
vice-president of the Ohio association, 
expressed the conviction before the 
convention of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion that Independent telephone men 
“should stand solidly against broader 
federal regulation and for state regu- 
lation...” 


properly offer to regulation. Over a 
period of years we have learned that 
a telephone service has expanded in- 
to the lower stratas of income, our 
economic trends have followed more 
uniformly the movement of general 
business up or down, and costs have 
fluctuated accordingly. Yet the dem- 
agogue and politician get a sympa- 
thetic hearing with the public in 
their demands that utility rates go 
down in hard times and stay down in 
good times. Somehow this thing 
should be divorced from politics and 
placed on an equitable business basis. 
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When the principles of regulation 
are allowed to function normally, all 
parties are benefited through the 
universal recognition of rights and 
the establishment of added security. 
I believe that as an industry we 
should stand solidly against broader 
federal control and for state regula- 
tion of intrastate rates and prac- 
tices. 

For State Regulation and 

Against Federal Regulation 

If we are to be regulated, let’s 
keep regulation at home! We must 
never lose an opportunity to get this 
fact across to the public: that exces- 
sive regulation means higher costs to 
the customer or lower return to the 
stockholder, or both. 

The public should know that our 
industry approves of reasonable reg- 
ulation and that our definition of 
“reasonable” is regulation that pro- 
tects the public against excessive 
rates and inferior or inadequate 
service, and likewise protects the 
company in charging a rate that, 
after provision for adequate re- 
serves, will yield a reasonable return 
on a proper investment. 


Material, Labor and Taxes 


Three important items should oc- 
cupy preferred positions in our plan- 
ning for the future today: they are 
material, labor and taxes. 

Future costs are going to be much 
higher. The governmental spending 
program promises two rather sure 
results: A further inflation of prices 
and an increase in tax burdens. 

A comparison of price lists today 
with those of some months back re- 
veals a somewhat general increase in 
the cost of the equipment and ma- 
terials used by telephone companies; 
and the trend will likely continue to 
higher levels. 

With increasing living costs, labor 
worthy of its hire deserves and will 
receive higher pay. Enactment of 
legislation lowering maximum hours 
and increasing minimum wages will 
further increase these costs, until 
every service we render will bear a 
higher percentage of labor costs. 

In view of these increasing costs, 
it seems to me that wise manage- 
ment dictates a program of conserva- 
tive spending while money is cheap 
and easy and before prices strike a 
new peak, including new and im- 
proved central office and substation 
equipment, more underground con- 
duit and cable and the replacement 
of excessively-depreciated plant. 

Through this program of rehabili- 
tation, inactive reserves will become 
active, available money will be put 





to work earning more dollars in our 
own business and effected economies 
will help to widen the gap between 
cost and selling price. 

Too many companies have treated 
reserves aS savings accounts and 
have failed to recognize that they are 
definitely earmarked for specified 
purposes, both through good prac- 
tice and by law. 

The tax burden that has been 
growing by leaps and bounds, year 
by year, offers no prospect of relief 
in the face of continued public 
spending for relief and emergency 
needs. Social security and old age 
pension levies are fixed at an in- 
creasing rate. 

Increasing Tax Burden 

And Rate Problem 

With present established rates we 
are permitted to charge for service, 
how can these increases be absorbed ? 
Will increased volume compensate, or 
will telephone companies be forced to 
go to the public for higher rates? 

It is certainly not too early to pre- 
pare the public for whatever action 
seems necessary. Even the unfavor- 
able critic must recognize—although 
he may not publicly admit it—that 
when a selling price is fixed and 
costs are forced upward sufficiently, 
one of two things will happen: The 
price will be adjusted accordingly, or 
there will be a loss in operations. 

There is always the hope, of 
course, that volume sales may com- 
pensate to some extent or that im- 
proved methods of operation may re- 
sult in a more favorable operating 
balance. Each exchange is a prob- 
lem in itself. 

Some companies have _ already 
taken advantage of the cheap money 
market and refinanced 6 per cent and 
7 per cent preferred stock issues by 
bond issues at much lower rates, 
thus making substantial savings in 
annual charges. 


A Better Selling Job 
Needed in Telephone Field 





While most companies show satis- 
factory station gains during the first 
nine months of 1937 and a good aver- 
age gain for the year, we cannot 
escape the fact—revealed by com- 
parison—that we have an important 
job of making the public want tele- 
phone service more than some other 
convenience they have been buying. 
That is to say, we must do a better 
job of selling in the future than we 
have in the past. 

Sales results of recent months 
have been increasing in many locali- 
ties. Our most optimistic hopes in 
the beginning of station recoveries 





was to reach our pre-depression 
peak. In a number of commu ities 
stations in service have exceed«d all- 
time peaks by 5 to 10 per cent, go 
we have reason to be hopeful. 


Equity of Depreciation an: 
Rate Making Practices 


To the most casual observer. how- 
ever, there must appear upon the 
horizon threatening clouds. We can- 
not escape their significance. | refer 
to those theories being advanced, 
mainly for political purposes, chal- 
lenging the equity of present depre- 
ciation practices and the establish- 
ment of property valuations for rate- 
making purposes. 

These strike at the very vitals of 
our industrial life and must be coun- 
tered by factual data compiled from 
years of experience. The method of 
trial and theory will prove too costly 
to the companies and the public. 

I am convinced that the economic 
trend within our industry calls today 
for a courageous, capable leadership 
ready and willing to meet the issues 
that confront us—willing to cooper- 
ate when cooperation is desired, pre- 
pared to fight for those fundamentals 
necessary to a_ profitable efficient 
com munication service. 


Small Investors Aroused by 
Washington Trial Balloon 


To those of us who have watched 
with interest the public reaction to 
a certain trial balloon sent up by one 
of the Washington High Command 
in the form of recommendations of 
a radical nature, there was some- 
thing very revealing. Thousands of 
small investors all over the nation 
have been aroused to greater interest 
in protecting their property against 
the damaging influence of such un- 
warranted invasion of private 
rights; and the public generally will 
not look with favor on further tin- 
kering with a system that offers, as 
proof of its ability to do the job, the 
most efficient telephone service in 
the world. 

So it seems to me—as a modest and 
rather uncertain observer—that we, 
of the Independent telephone indus- 
try, in this year, 1938, are somewhat 
in the deplorable condition of being 
“between the devil and the deep blue 
sea,” faced with inevitable higher 
costs and a fixed rate we are per- 
mitted to charge for the service. 

For the near future at least, the 
challenge is to management. While 
some companies have recently filed 
applications for increased rates, con- 
sensus of judgment seems to regard 
any general appeal for higher rates 
as poorly timed. 
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The Ohio Bell Telephone Co.’s 
state-wide voluntary reduction of 
rates a few months ago and its re- 
cent avreement to a compromise re- 
fund to subscribers will give us In- 


dependent companies in Ohio plenty 


to explain to our patrons. We have 
the answers, I am quite sure. A com- 
parison of our rates over a period of 
years offers a complete explanation. 
However, this has a very definite 
and, in my estimation, a defeating 


influence at this time. 

With all this I shall not be discour- 
aged, for this great industry of ours 
has faced equally grave problems in 
the past. It has waxed strong 
through adversity; and through it 
all, in the main, we have kept faith 


with the public we have so ably 
served. 
During the past 15 months the 


public have reaffirmed their faith in, 
and their dependence on _ telephone 
service by demands in excess of our 
expectations. Knowing the truth, I 
have faith they will be willing to pay 
a rate that will adequately compen- 


sate. After all, who are we that we 
should ask more than a fighting 
chance? 


Need for Coordinated, 
United Thought and Action 


I have attempted to outline, in a 
general though disconnected manner, 
some of the problems of our industry 
today. There are many others, but 
these are sufficient to command our 
serious consideration. They are in- 
dividual, yet many of them are all- 


inclusive in their effect. In their 
influence they strike at the basic 
soundness of the whole industry. 


What one company may do about it 
can have but little effect. The solu- 
tion of our major problems will come 
only through coordinated, united 
thought and action. 

For more than 60 years this great 
industry has moved forward tri- 
umphantly from one communication 
frontier to another, expanding the 
human voice from an attic room to 
the most remote parts of the earth. 
Through this modern miracle the 
world has been figuratively trans- 
formed into a neighborhood. 

By all reasonable comparison we 
have in this country the most exten- 
sive, efficient and the least expensive 
telephone service in the world. To 


keep it so calls for associated 
thought and action. 
I believe that in Ohio we have 


learned something of the value of 
working together through our state 
association. We have tried very hard 
to show to our companies that the 
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benefits received from association 
membership far exceeds its little 
cost and that a strong representative 
association is a vital necessity. 

We have proven that our more 
than 300 companies, speaking as one, 
always receive a respectful hearing. 
We believe that the individual com- 
pany, no matter how strong its pub- 
lic relations, can work more effec- 
tively through the association. 

Did you ever see a fine big team of 
horses hitched to a wagon carrying a 
heavy load, the wheels mired in the 
soft mud of the road? 

Angry because he is stuck, with a 
shout at the team, the driver brings 
the whip down upon the _ horses’ 
backs with a crack. The sting of the 
lash makes the horses alternately 
lunge frantically and pull to no avail, 
the wagon moves but settles back 
deeper than ever in the mud, hope- 
lessly stuck. 

Then the driver realizes he is get- 
ting nowhere; he knows his team can 
pull the load, so he changes his meth- 
od. After the team has been given 
a brief rest, and has quieted down, 
he lays his hand gently on one rump, 
then on the other; then he quietly 
gathers up the reins, gives the signal 
to go, and tightens the lines to a 
gentle pull. 

The two sturdy 


animals throw 


“HE SAYS HE’S FROM THE FCC.” 


their bulky weight against their col- 
lars, dig their toes into the soft road 
and, measuring strength against 
strength and pulling in perfect uni- 
son, with creaking wheels the loaded 
wagon moves on its way. 

What was the trouble? Well, in 
the first instance it was a horse and 
a horse; but in the second instance, 
it was a team. That’s what we need 
in Ohio, what you need in Pennsyl- 


vania, and in every state in the 
Union—TEAMWORK. 
There has never been a time in 


telephone history when the need for 
organization was greater than it is 
today, and we have never had a bet- 
ter selling proposition to offer. 

If it were not for the vigilance and 
timely action of association officers 
and committees half the telephone 
companies in the country would be 
legislated or taxed out of business. 
This has been true for years, and 
the threat is greater today than at 
any time in my experience. 

Telephone associations are not 
agencies to dispense a few good jobs 
to officers and arrange district and 
annual meetings; they are the neces- 
sary protective machinery of this in- 
dustry. They are clearing-houses to 
which individual problems should be 
submitted for solution. They are as 
indispensable to the industry as sun- 
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light is necessary to the growth of a 
plant. 

Our progress in the future, like 
the advancement of the past, will be 
largely determined by our ability to 
work together. 

Had it not been for organization, 
Independent telephony could never 
have survived early competition— 
much less the persecution of adoles- 
cence. In those days it was truly 
“United we stand; divided we fall.” 

The “Kingsbury commitment,” 
eliminating ruthless competition, di- 
viding territory and stabilizing the 
industry, came as a result of coordi- 
nated effort. Better relations be- 
tween Bell and Independent groups, 
more liberal compensation schedules 
resulting in a more equitable divi- 
sion of revenues, came as a result of 
associated effort. 

With these things in mind, I can- 
not see how any company can take 
the individualistic attitude and with- 
hold active and financial support of 
state associations. We owe virtually 
every opportunity we have in the 
telephone industry today to organ- 
ized effort. 

We need it to protect us from our- 
selves. I mean we in the industry 


need to know one another’s problems 
and situations. We need to know 
how some contemplated action will 
affect our neighbors and the business 
as a whole, and how the acts of an- 
other may affect us—thus giving op- 
portunity for preventive action. 

I am thinking of what would have 
happened in Ohio if, in the depths of 
depression, individual intentions to 
slash rates had not been altered by 
association counsel and advice. And 
had it not been for the association’s 
guidance when an important decision 
was pending, how many fine, capable 
people would today be—like many 
others—regretfully out of the only 
vocation in which they have found 
happiness and success. 

If I have failed to make another 
point in this discussion, I sincerely 
trust that you remember this one all- 
important truth: What we have to- 
day and what we hope for tomorrow 
in a finer and more compensating 
and satisfying communication ser- 
vice depends largely upon how well 
we learn to work together. 

The only opportunity for this sort 
of a relationship is through this as- 
sociation, our associatin and every 
other state association throughout 





automobile, or airway. 


opinion, hailing from Hocums. 


“Benny Allen’s boy? 


in the field of art. 


their neighbors’ ups and downs. 


unfavorable to someone. 





TELLERS AND MAKERS 


OF NEWS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


‘4 PROPHET hath honor except in his own country.” 
A The face of the earth is as full of Hocums as the grass 
is full of raindrops after a heavy shower. 
ordinary small towns reached over any route, be it highway, train, 
They are all populated with the same sort 
of people, having the same ambitions, successes, failures, likes, dis- 
likes, as are to be found in cities. 
out a difference, notwithstanding. 
You don’t find many heroes and heroines, according to popular 
There are always a number of peo- 
ple in Hocums who accept favorable rumor with a pinch of. salt. 
Even rumor of home-town boy or girl who has gone away and made 
good is not accepted without further reports. 
I knew that boy as a little shaver, and he 
never even showed aptitude for art,” someone remarks, when a 
rumor travels back home that Benny’s son is gaining recognition 


It is not because Hocum town people are more gossipy or skeptical 
than folks in cities but rather that city folks have so many active 
interests and diversions everywhere that they do not care about 


Whether we live in Hocum or Crystal City, we should be very 
careful about repeating a rumor as a fact, especially if it is a rumor 


Rumor is news, but the way news is told is what counts. 
one has defined “rumor” in this way: 

“Some tell, some hear, some judge of news, some make it.” 

The “Tellers” and “Makers’”’ should watch out. 


Hocums are just 


But there is a distinction with- 
I have often wondered about it. 


Some- 








the nation, working in harmony with 
and in support of the national aggo. 
ciation with its competent, 
standing leadership. 

With this sort of teamwork, the 
future holds out to us opportunities 
of vastly greater proportions than 
any of us have dreamed. Without it, 
in these trying days of transition, | 
fear for the future of Independent 
telephony. 

I have often said—and I repeat it 
again—this telephone business is the 
finest fraternity I know anything 
about. There’s something about it 
that gets into your blood and you'll 
never be quite at home anywhere 
else. Perhaps it’s the ever-changing 
daily task, the restless searching 
after the perfect, the dissatisfaction 
with just doing the job well and the 
determination to do still better. 

It may be the feel of our impor- 
tance in human relations and prog- 
ress; and a realization that, no mat- 
ter how small it may be, we are 
definitely a part of it all. It may be 
these things that hold us fast. What- 
ever the causes are, of this I am con- 
fident: they are the requisites of suc- 
cess and they have followed us 
through all our history. 

Let us move forward from this 
very hour as one great industrial 
family, united in purpose in our com- 
bined strength and understanding 
unafraid. Men and women of tele- 
phony, the case is in our hands. 


vy 
Starts Toll-Line Dialing 
in Ohio Bell Area 


Toll line dialing, the first of its kind 
in the Bell System, was inaugurated for 
four cities in Ohio in May. The new 
and faster method of completing long 
distance calls was put into operation 
initially in Dayton, Columbus, Spring- 
field and London, and later will be ex- 
tended in that area. 

The new system simplifies the han- 
dling of calls between the four cities 
involved and it is estimated that it will 
cut the completion time for calls an av- 
erage of from 15 to 18 seconds. 

Toll line dialing equipment is so ar- 
ranged that only one long distance oper- 
ator is required to complete a call. 


inder. 


When a subscriber calls one of these 
cities, the long distance operator plugs 
into a circuit to the desired city and, 
instead of passing the number orally 
to an operator there, completes the call 
by dialing the desired number. Natur- 
ally, if the call goes to a manually- 
operated exchange, as in the case of 
London, the operator must pass the 
number as in the past. Calls from 
London, however, are dialed direct to 
to subscribers in Columbus, Springfield 
and Dayton by London operators. 
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“White Spot’’ Campaign Proves 
Interviews Bring Sales 


NEW IDEA in sales campaigns practically wiped out station 


losses of the first four months of the year. 


Success of campaign 


attributed by the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
wholehearted cooperation and intensive employes’ sales effort. 


Hebron area, the first to sell its quota and become a “white 


spot” on the Lincoln territory map, was entertained at picnic 


APITALIZING upon the na- 
C tional advertising campaign 

for new industries now being 
conducted by The Associated Indus- 
tries Nebraska for that state 
“The White Spot” of the nation and 
the one spot today that is free from 
excessive taxation, The Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, 
conducted its own “White Spot” sales 
ampaign during the month of May, 
launched in an attempt to offset a 
256-station that had accumu- 


loss 








lated during the first four months of 
1938. 

The results of the campaign were 
very satisfactory for this period of 
the year—the net gain for the month 
being 242 stations—just 14 short of 
Wiping out the accumulated loss. 

“Considering the number of spe- 
cial campaigns conducted by this 
company during the past five years, 
it might seem that sales drives are 
a “year-round” activity—like the 
proverbial rising and sinking of the 
sun, something we always have with 

his, however, is not true,” said 
H. McCulla, general commercial 
superintendent of the Lincoln com- 
panies. “We hold campaigns only 
When a real need for them arises. 
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And when that need does exist, we 
attempt to tie these special sales 
drives into favorable conditions. 
“At this time a normal spring in 
Nebraska, with alternate showers 
and sunshine, makes the outlook for 
a bumper wheat crop the best in 


years. Latest Federal wheat esti- 
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Samples of the “teaser” bulletins distributed 
among the employes throughout the jerritory 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) company during the 
week preceding the ‘White Spot" campaign. 


probable 
65,145,000 


mates place Nebraska’s 
winter wheat harvest at 
bushels—an increase of 22,525,000 
bushels over last year’s May esti- 
mate—making the ‘White Spot’ cam- 
paign a timely event.” 

A spirit of intense optimism was 
noticeable throughout the entire 
drive, not only among employes but 
among potential 
Hopes of a splendid crop were trans- 
lated into a total of 1,236 
station sales—57 per cent more sales 
than the average for March and 
April—the outcome of 17,818 sales 
interviews, an average of 15.8 per 
employe and a new high for number 
of interviews recorded in a spring 
sales drive. 


also subscribers. 


gross 


“Regardless of weather or crop 
conditions,” continued Mr. McCulla, 
“no sales campaign is_ successful 
without the wholehearted coopera- 
tion and intensive sales effort on the 
part of each employe to sell tele- 
phone service. That interest in this 
campaign was paramount is proven 
by the fact that no individual prizes 
or cash awards were offered—the 
drive being built entirely upon area 
competition. The only award of- 
fered during the entire campaign 








was a picnic for the area making the 
highest percentage of its gross sta- 
tion sales quota.” 

This interest on the part of em- 
ployes was created through use of 
several mediums. During the week 
preceding the campaign “teaser bul- 
letins’’ were distributed to each em- 
ploye, and three days prior to the 
campaign a meeting of all area and 
district managers was held to ac- 
quaint them with campaign plans. 

General Manager John H. Agee 
gave a series of talks during the first 
two weeks of the campaign to all 
employes of the company on subjects 
of taxation and the revenue dollar 
as distinguished from the capital 
dollar. These discussions brought 





forcibly to every em- 
ploye’s mind the 
need for intensive 
effort to bring in 
more revenue dol- 
lars. Mr. Agee was 
accompanied on his 
tour of the com- 
pany’s territory by 
Mr. McCulla, who 
also gave brief talks 
on commercial topics 
with particular em- 
phasis on the cam- 
paign. 

Joint meetings of 
all traffic, commer- 
cial and plant em- 
ployes were also con- 
ducted during the 
first two weeks of 
the campaign in all 
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LINCOLN ZONE, FRANTICALLY 
BUILDS A BARRICADE, To 
KEEP "SLOW SPOT” OUT 








MONDLY'S RECORD 

Now we're beginning to get the ball ROLLING! 
A total of 37 seles yesterday -— giving us 
585 to dete for 34.3% of quota 

CONGRATULATIONS HEBRON! 

ht last, some roal competition for Stroms- 
burg! George Jones and his fij;hting crow 
come from nowhcre to 2 position richt back of 
the leader yesterday. In one jump they moved 
from sixth to second place. Thet is SOME juny 
ingt /£ totel of 8 sales did the jobl Gone 
Lenmbert, Ernic Sollman, Regina Bcthschoidor, 
Mildred Ferguson and Edith Willmore, of Hebron 
end Sylvia Compbell, of Bruning, mde 48 in- 
torvicws to scll 2 B-l's, 1B. Ext., 1 R10 
2 R-l's and 2 R-2's. Como on Hebron — mke 
it - BEAL RACE! 


To those who object to the turtle mwving e 
difforent “tumny" every day we can only say 
"Renember thnt Joo is an artist first and « 
neturalist secondi* 





ihree of the daily bulle- 
tins issued during the 
Wh te Spot" campaign 
by the general commer- 
cial superintendent's of- 
fice in Lincoln, Neb. 
One of them reports 
the exciting news that 
Hebron was first to go 
“Over the Top" with its 
quota, followed closely 


by the Stromberg area. 





exchanges where 
area or local man- 
agers are located. 
These meeting were 
held under the su- 
pervision of a mem- 
ber of the general 
commercial staff 
who explained the 
plan of the campaign 
and answered sales 
questions. 

Area _ bulletins, 
and also daily bulle- 
tins issued by the 
sales division of the 
general commercial 
department, further 
stimulated interest 
in the drive. All bul- 
letins and general 
publicity material 
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ized the “White Spot’? theme 
lea being to get each area into 
the “white” in the matter of its cam- 
paign tation quota. 

Each day a shaded map of the 
company’s territory in southeastern 
Nebraska showed exactly what pro- 
portion of each area had “turned 
white” from the sales efforts of em- 
ployes during the month to date. In 
addition, each bulletin carried a 
smaller map upon which was indi- 
cated, from day to day, the “Bright 
Spot” area—the area leading the 
pack. 

To spur lagging areas, a “Slow 
Spot” was added to the list of incen- 
tives—typified by a turtle and so 
named—which remained in the pos- 
session of the manager of the “tail- 
end” area until his organization 
could “pull itself together” and make 
enough sales to clamber out of the 
cellar ! 

Competition among employes was 
stimulated by the use of daily “in- 
terview” bulletins, listing the num- 
ber of interviews per employe and 
stressing the theory that “more in- 
terviews mean more sales.” In addi- 
tion, a complete story of the drive 
appeared in the “Lincoln Telephone 
News,” employe publication. 

The outstanding phase of the cam- 
paign, from a standpoint of stations, 
was in the west end of the Lincoln 
company’s territory which, because 
of drouth or low grain prices, has 
not had a money-making crop for the 
past seven years. And while to date 
there has been no direct benefit from 
this year’s wheat crop, the employes 
of that section were able to capi- 
talize on the splendid prospects for a 
crop, and close the campaign with a 
net gain of 114 stations for the 30- 
day period—a 1.2 
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Bulletin No. 9 of the gen- 
eral commercial depart- 
ment shows the strong re- 
lationship which interviews 
per employe bear to sales 
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Culla, General Plant 
Superintendent M. T. 
Caster, a representa- 
tive of the traffic de- 
partment in the ab- 
sence of the superin- 
tendent, and members 
of the general com- 
mercial staff who at- 
tended to all details 
of arranging enter- 
tainment and service 
for the picnic dinner. 

A fried chicken 
dinner, with all the 
trimmings, was eaten 
with great gusto, 
after which the sales 
engineer succeeded in 
slipping an egg into 
Mr. McCulla’s coat 
pocket and breaking 








rolling up 156.7 per cent of 
quota. 

They enjoyed to the fullest extent 
the awarded picnic, held in their 
honor at Hebron Park, June 3. Ap- 
proximately 40 persons were present, 
including the general and district 
office delegations and the “guest of 
honor’—Area Manager Charles Me- 
shier, of Tecumseh, holder of turtle 
“Elmer Slow Spot” at the close of 
the campaign. 

The Lincoln delegation was headed 
by General Manager Agee and in- 
cluded General Commercial Superin- 


their 


it—the culmination of 
a life-long ambition. The fact that 
“Herb” succeeded in slipping an egg 
down the back of the sales super- 
visor’s neck—and breaking it—only 
added to the general enjoyment of 
the honored employes! 

A short talk by Mr. Agee, during 
which he presented the area trophy 
to the manager of the winning area, 
together with the presentation by 
Mr. Caster of a “turtle plaque” to 
manager of the “slow spot” area, led 
to the evening’s final entertainment 
—a series of quartet numbers by the 

(Please turn to page 34.) 





per cent gain over 
the total number of 
stations the com- 
pany has in service. 

The Hebron area, 
winner of the picnic 
in the campaign, 
was a part of this 
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Hebron area which made 
156.7 per cent of its 
quota, with 47 sales. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


DENIAL by FCC of telegraph rate increase petition brings 


Capital 


nearer an investigation of the entire economics of the com- 
munications business, including telephone and government 
subsidized air mail. . . . Bankruptcy of telegraph companies 
certain to result in strong pressure for government ownership 
and operation. . . . The Congressional anti-monopoly investi- 
gation, in some of its phases, will undoubtedly include the 
telephone industry. . . . Brief comments concerning the FCC’s 


a flat 15 per cent increase in domes- 
tic rates only hastens the day when 
the commission will have to investi- 
gate the entire economics of the 
communications business on a na- 
tional scale. 

And if the commission doesn’t do 
it but persists in ignoring the re- 
alistic dissent of Commissioners 
Craven and Case, then Congress will 
have to do it for the commission: 
and in the bargain it may well be 
that the commission will get a good 
Congressional dressing down for 
neglecting its most important chore 
—the care (and feeding) of the na- 
tion’s communication services. Un- 
derstand, the present competitive 
economic dilemma in which the wire 
concerns find themselves is no mess 
of the commission’s own making. but 
it is a mess to take care of which 
the commission was called into ex- 
istence by Congress. 

The majority of the commission 
has seen fit to let the situation get 
worse and do nothing about it. At 
least, it has seen fit to do nothing 
so temporarily unpopular as taking 
the responsibility for raising the 
telegraph rates, during an election 
year. But if and when the wire 
concerns crash down into bankrupt- 
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special Bell investigation and Mr. Case’s recess appointment 


HE ACTION last week of the 
FCC in denying the petition of 


the telegraph companies for 


cy, this commission will have to an- 
swer a much more unpopular ac- 
cusation. 


()* COURSE, the long-range so- 
lution to the problem is not so 
simple as the mere approval of the 
wire companies’ petition for a 15 
per cent boost. Regular readers of 
this department will recall repeated 
comment here to the effect that the 
economics of American communica- 
tions will never be considered prop- 
erly until the communication pic- 
ture, as a whole, is considered—and 
that includes our own telephone in- 
dustry. 

Not only the telephone industry, 
with its ever-lowering long distance 
conversation rates (which make 
daily inroads on the “fast’’ telegraph 
business) but also Uncle Sam’s sub- 
sidized air mail (which is eating up 
large pieces of the telegraph compa- 
nies’ “slow” business) are both 
parts of the picture. It is quite 
likely that giving the telegraph com- 
panies a 15 per cent increase would 
only be a temporary palliative. 

But it would be at least that, and, 
as the minority opinion suggests, 
the respite thereby gained could be 
used to national advantage for an 
intelligent appraisal of the prob- 
lem as a whole. Only from such an 
investigation can a long-range reme- 








dial plan be hatched. Sut mere 
sticking the face of the telegraph 
companies in the mud can’t solve 
anything. 


‘NOME TELEPHONE executives 
S may wonder why this is their 
problem or why the telephone indus- 
try should regard itself as in any 
way its brother’s keeper. The fore- 
going comment is not to suggest 
that the telephone industry is to 
blame for anything in the invid- 
ious sense or that there is any in- 
herent danger in the situation to the 
telephone industry’s own position— 
economically. 

No, the telephone industry can 
take care of itself. Indeed, its abil- 
ity to do so successfully, as already 
suggested, played a _ contributing 
part in making things hard for the 
wire concerns. This is nobody’s 
fault. It is certainly in the public 
interest and comes under the general 
economic heading of making a “bet- 
ter mousetrap” than the other fel- 
low. 

But consider this, Mr. Telephone 
Man: What do you suppose is going 
to happen when the telegraph con- 
cerns throw up their hands and say: 
“We're licked; we can’t go on any 
farther!” Of course, one of the 
larger wire concerns may do this 
before the other; and the stronger 
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survivor may, by the process of 
elimination, go on a while longer. 
But (do you suppose that the labor 
crowd, With its strong political or- 
ganization and its domination of 
this administration, is going to 
stand by and see thousands of work- 
ers’ jobs swept into the gutter— 
just like that? 

So what’s the answer? The ob- 
vious answer is the old, old panacea 
—government ownership. Organ- 
ized labor well knows that once a 
business is put on the government 
payroll, nobody ever loses his job 
no matter how much money the busi- 
ness may lose. That has always been 
the solution for unprofitable enter- 
prises where political labor pressure 
refuses to allow natural economic 
liquidation. It has happened to al- 
most every railroad in Europe. It 
has happened in Canada and, for 
that matter, may happen to the rail- 
roads in America. 

But we’re talking about the tele- 
phone business now. Frankly, a 
bankruptcy of the wire concerns is 
certain to bring about strong po- 
litical influence to the end that they 
should be taken over by the govern- 
ment and operated, presumably, as 
a part of the postal service, just as 
they are almost everywhere else in 
the world. 

Now how much more comfortable 
would the telephone industry feel 
with Uncle Sam operating the tele- 
graph wires and cables? There is 
no need to press this question any 
further for the serious-thinking tel- 
ephone executive. That form of 
government ownership is much too 
close for comfort. 

Under the circumstances there 
seems to be nothing the telephone 
industry can do right now—no steps 
it can take—except to stop, look and 
listen. If a more realistic setting 
were possible on the Washington 
scene, there might be some respect- 
ful attention given to the sugges- 
tion that, in the event of a collapse 
of the telegraph business as inde- 
pendent enterprise, it might be more 
sensible to coordinate the remains 
with the national telephone service 
than with the postal service. But 
such a thought is heresy in the 
trust-busting atmosphere of present 
day Washington. 


. PEAKING of. trust-busting 
‘J brings up the subject of the 
anti-monopoly investigation which 
Congress authorized to the tune of 
$500,000 at the last session. Sev- 
eral readers have asked this writer 
whether the telephone industry, in 
Whole or in part, will be asked to 
assist in the proceedings. 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 











Your correspondent went straight 
to the office of Senator O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, who will preside over 
this interesting inquiry into our na- 
tional corporate life. And while di- 
rect quotation was not authorized, 
from what this correspondent can 
make out of it, the telephone indus- 
try will be very much in the picture 
but not in the way you might think. 

As far as Chairman O’Mahoney 
is concerned (the 100 per cent New 
Dealers may still take the ball away 
from him) this anti-monopoly in- 
vestigation and its resulting trust- 
busting headlines are all a mistake. 
If he has his way, this is not going 
to be an anti-monopoly committee; 
nor is it even an investigation in the 
sensational political sense we have 
come to attach to all Congressional 
investigations of private industry. 

What Senator O’Mahoney hopes to 
make is an unbiased study of our 
modern corporate economic situa- 
tion—just the sort of study, in a 
general way, that the FCC might 
be profitably making, in more detail, 
of our communications situation. 
The Wyoming Senator claims that 
he is approaching this proposition 
without any preconceived notions, 
other than that our present concep- 
tions of corporate enterprise are ob- 
solete—that, in short, a thorough- 
going study is long overdue. 

He says he is not against monopo- 
lies per se. Some monopolies may be 
indispensable; some may serve the 
public interest more effectively than 
open competition. He admits this. 
But he wants to find out if it’s true, 
and if so to what extent. Naturally, 


on such an investigation program, it 
is virtually impossible to rule out 
such a tempting case study as the 
telephone industry. Senator O’Ma- 
honey admits this also. So don’t be 
surprised if the telephone business is 
called up during the course of these 
sessions. 


TATED in a nutshell, the O’Ma- 
honey committee, according to 
present plans, will try to determine 
which industries in America must 
have some form of monopolistic pro- 
tection in order to operate efficiently 
in the public interest. These will be 
marked as eligible for “regulation” 
to make sure that public interest is 
subserved. Since this has already 
been done in the case of the tele- 
phone industry, as well as most oth- 
er utility services, they will be called 
up, if at all, principally in their ca- 
pacities as case models. 

Of course, you understand that 
“monopoly” as applied to a utility 
means a territorial monopoly, which 
may be small or large in various 
Thus, the smallest Independ- 
ent telephone company has, or should 
have, a monopoly over its assigned 
territory. This form of monopoly 
must be distinguished from indus- 
trial monopoly, whereby the entire 
business done in a particular com- 
modity (such as helium) or a par- 
ticular service (such as the Federal 
postal service) is absolutely con- 
trolled by a single agency and there 
is no competition at all. 

It is only natural that Senator 
O’Mahoney is also seeking to put in 
a plug for his own particular brain 
child—the O’Mahoney-Borah bill— 
which would make all corporations 
doing an interstate business take out 
a Federal license. 

This is to circumvent the corpora- 
tion fee ““mongering’”’ which has been 
going on among states in a manner 
that rivals the easy divorce law com- 
petition started by Nevada. 

As state and Federal laws stand 
today, the place in which a company 
actually does business has no rela- 
tion to the state in which it is in- 
corporated. You can go into one of 
the “corporation” office buildings at 
Wilmington, Del., for example, and 
find acres of wall space taken up 
with just names of corporations tech- 
nically “domiciled” there. These 
corporations have been chartered by 
the state of Delaware to do business 
anywhere in the Union. Yet the 
state of Delaware exercises no more 
control over them, as a practical mat- 
ter, than does the League of Na- 
tions. 

(Please turn to page 31) 


cases. 


Washington Independents 


Discuss Pending Situation 


EFFECT OF POLITICS and legislation upon telephone 
industry, taxation, accounting, state compensation 
act, proposed legislation soon to be up for consid- 
eration, employe welfare activities—these and other 
subjects of vital concern to telephone men were dis- 
cussed at the 23rd annual convention of the Wash- 
ington Independent Telephone Association 


GAIN the annual convention 
A of the Washington Indepen- 

dent Telephone’ Association 
proved to be a successful meeting. 
This year’s convention—the 23rd 
annual gathering of the Pacific 
Coast state—was held at North 
Bend, June 24 and 25. It was at- 
tended by a large and enthusiastic 
group of telephone men and women 
and the program was most interest- 
ing and profitable to all. 

E. R. Hannibal, vice-president and 
general manager of the West Coast 
Telephone Co., of Everett, was again 
elected president of the association. 
Lloyd Gates, general manager of the 
sothell Telephone Co., at Bothell, 
was elected vice-president, and J. W. 
Baker, plant superintendent of the 
Interstate Telephone Co., at Spo- 
kane, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Two new members were added to 
the directorate, namely Phil Shin- 
taffer, director of the Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. of Whatcom 
county, Lynden, and W. H. Dean, 
general manager of the Oregon- 
Washington Telephone Co., Hood 
River, Ore. 

Re-elected to the directorate for 
the ensuing year are: G. J. Stover, 
president of the Skagit Valley Rural 
Telephone Co., Mount Vernon; B. I. 
Palmer, manager of the Elma Tele- 
phone Co., Elma; D. M. Yost, mana- 
ger of ‘the Edmonds Telephone Co., 
Edmonds; J. N. Faust, president of 
the Ellensburg Telephone Co., EI- 
lensburg; C. E. Johnston, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the In- 
terstate Telephone Co., Spokane, and 
David Burr, general manager of the 
Lake Washington Telephone Co., 
Kirkland. 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Gaines. 
owners of the Cascade Telephone Co., 
of North Bend, were hosts for the 
1938 convention meeting and in this 
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capacity they officiated splendidly. 
The social features of the convention 
period were very entertaining and 
were climaxed by a nicely-appointed 
banquet at Snoqualmie Falls Lodge, 
located on the brink of the famous 
Snoqualmie Falls. 

The convention delegates were wel- 
comed at the opening session Friday 
morning, June 24, by Mr. Gaines on 
behalf of the Cascade Telephone Co. 
and L. C. Wright, superintendent of 
schools for the city of North Bend. 
to which President Hannibal re- 
sponded. Appointment of commit- 
tees followed. Secretary Baker’s re- 
port for the past year, which was 
then read and accepted, showed that 
the association is financially sound 

President Hannibal Discusses 

State and National Conditions 


President Hannibal opened his ad- 
dress by pointing out that one year 
ago, when the association met at 
Edmonds, everyone was _ instilled 
with a_ spirit of optimism and 
thought that the depression was defi- 
nitely over. He expressed a hope 
that at this time we have definitely 
passed through the bottom of the 
current recession. 

Briefly mentioning some of the 
more vital legislative and political 
acts affecting the industry, Mr. Han- 
nibal first discussed the wage and 
hour bill. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the law was a hurriedly- 
enacted, poorly-designed political 
compromise between factions repre- 
senting the conservative and the 
liberal groups, and the North and 
the South. 

He pointed out that whether or 
not a company is engaged in inter- 
state commerce, the law providing 
for minimum wages and maximum 
hours could not help but eventually 
increase the cost of doing business 


for everyone and that, in addition, 
it would add to the tax burden by 
creating a host of bureaus to regu- 
late and enforce the law somewhat 
along the lines of the old NRA 

In briefly discussing the subject 
of taxes, Mr. Hannibal stated that 
the enormous relief appropriations 
could oniy result in increasing the 
present tax burden. 

Under the subject of rural electri- 
fication, Mr. Hannibal stated that 
the arbitary action of the REA had 
provoked a storm of protest by small 
companies and their subscribers 
throughout the nation. The result 
of these protests was that Senator 
Sheppard and Representative Sand- 
ers of Texas had proposed a bill 
providing for compensation to tele- 
phone companies for the rebuilding 
of their plants to eliminate trouble 
caused by inductive’ interference 
from paralleling REA projects. 

We can thank the last Congress, 
however, declared the speaker, for 
turning down radical proposals for 
changing the supreme court and en- 
dowing the President with too much 
power through the enactment of the 
stringent reorganization bill. 

In discussing FCC accounting, 
Mr. Hannibal stated that the pre- 
scribing of a system for class C 
companies would impose a_ needless 
clerical burden on small Independ- 
ent companies and informed the con- 
vention that the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association has 
requested that no system be pre- 
scribed for class C companies. 

The great multiplicy of reports 
required of communication com- 
panies by various regulatory and 
government bodies were then com- 
mented upon by Mr. Hannibal, who 
said: 

“Every year it seems as if the 
number of reports required of tele- 
phone companies multiply like the 
descendants of a house fly in warm 
weather. Each taxing or regulating 
body wants the report a little dif- 
ferent from every other body, with 
the result that accounting is begin- 
ning to be a major item in the cost 
of doing business. Some steps should 
be taken by our state association and 
the national association to reduce 
these reports to the minimum.” 

The Washington state workmen’s 
compensation act has been clarified, 
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said Mr. Hannibal, as a result of a 
suit by the Washington Motor 
Coacl) Co. to compel the state to in- 
sure its employes. In this suit it 
was decided that employes hereto- 
fore classed as being engaged in in- 
trastate. Employes working in in- 
probuble interstate operation of a 
company for which they are work- 
ing. would hereafter be classed as 
beiny engaged in intrastate business 
and, therefore, subject to the act. 

There is still some question, he 
added, as to the interstate status of 
all telephone companies in the state 
and a lawsuit may be necessary to 
clearly define which companies are 
interstate and which companies in- 
trastate. Employes working in in- 
terstate commerce must be protected 
by private insurance on account of 
not being able to qualify under the 
Washington state workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 

In reviewing toll rate and _ toll 
compensation activities, President 
Hannibal reported that progress had 
been made by the national associa- 
tion in the matter of increasing com- 
pensation for special services such 
as private line service, etc., and that 
the national] association is continu- 
ing its work on the problem of in- 
creased toll compensation. The prob- 
lem of toll companies, he said, is a 
omplex one and the burden of proof 
is, of course, upon the Independents 

show that they are entitled to 
more commission. 

“You are all familiar with the 
various theories of station-to-station, 
board-to-board, and other methods of 
cost allocation,’”’ said Mr. Hannibal. 
“It is the association’s job to deter- 
mine the correct way to calculate 
compensation or, if this is not pos- 
sible, to convince the Bell System 
that it would be a good policy to im- 
prove the financial condition of Inde- 
pendents if for no other reason than 
to improve service.” 

The labor question was mentioned 
by the speaker, who stated that the 
telephone industry has been very for- 
tunate during the past year in that 
there have been little or no labor 
difficulties. 

In closing his address, President 
Hannibal reviewed briefly the gen- 
eral economic situation. The best 
plan, he concluded, is for each tele- 
phone man to watch his own busi- 
ness more closely, to operate it in the 
most efficient and economical man- 
ner possible, to keep outgo within 
the limits of income, and let the 
next generation worry about its own 

re. In demonstrating that pres- 
ent times are very little different 
from those in the early history of 
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this country, he read a few extracts 
from a speech made by Daniel Web- 
ster before the United States Senate 
exactly 100 years ago. 

D. S. Wilkinson, president of the 
Columbia River Telephone Co., of 
White Bluffs, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee, then 
made a comprehensive report upon 
the activities of his committee dur- 
ing the last year. If we expected to 
get honest and satisfactory legisla- 
tion, said he, we should start at the 
polls; the nomination and election of 
honest and intelligent legislators is 





E. R. HANNIBAL, re-elected president 
of the Washington association, is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
West Coast Telephone Co., Everett. 


most vital for the general welfare of 
the country. 

Mr. Wilkinson then introduced a 
discussion on various initiative and 
referendum measures coming up be- 
fore the people in the next election. 

J. N. Faust, of Ellensburg, led a 
discussion on the subject of qualifi- 
cation of legislators. C. A. Man- 
schfech, consulting tax engineer, led 
a discussion on proposed tax meas- 
ures coming up for consideration. 

L. A. Jones, of Lynden, secretary 
of the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Whatcom County, led the dis- 
cussion on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. G. J. Stover, of Mount 
Vernon, discussed Initiative Measure 
No. 136, the proposed strike control 
measure. 

In closing this discussion, Mr. 
Wilkinson stated that it was time 
for telephone companies to assert 
their rights, instead of continuing 
to buckle down to arbitrary rulings 
of governmental bureaus. 

D. E. Van Ness, auditor of the In- 
terstate Telephone Co. of Spokane, 
gave a very interesting talk on 





“Credit Unions” as a step in the in- 
terest of employes. He told of the 
establishment of credit unions on a 
plan similar to the formation of the 
savings and loan association among 
employes of a company. The em- 
ployes contribute to the capital stock 
of the credit union and, in turn, have 
the privilege of borrowing at reason- 
able interest rates. 

Such organizations have served to 
keep employes out of the grip of 
loan sharks and to secure for them 
needed funds at reasonable interest 
rates when economic emergencies 
arise. 

The afternoon session of the first 
day was opened with an address on 
national affairs by Louis Pitcher, of 
Chicago, executive vice-president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, who outlined 
some of the problems affecting the 
industry. He showed how the officers 
of the national association are striv- 
ing to guard the interests of the 
member companies before the regu- 
latory bodies in Washington, D. C. 
The association members all ex- 
pressed themselves as being delight- 
ed to have Mr. Pitcher with them, 
his visit being the first of a national 
executive to a Washington associa- 
tion meeting for several years. 

In discussing the problem of de- 
termining original costs of telephone 
property and the maintenance of 
continuing property records, Mr. 
Pitcher stated that the cost of build- 
ing up these records would probably 
average about $2 per station. In 
addition, he estimated the cost of 
maintaining these records to be ap- 
proximately $1 per station per year. 

He stated that everyone was fa- 
miliar with the fact that present-day 
inventory methods are fairly satis- 
factory for the determination of 
either original cost or reproduction 
cost and are probably more economi- 
cal than determination of costs 
through the operation of continuing 
property records. 

The national committee’s work on 
compensation covering private line 
telephone and telegraph services and 
teletypewriter services was also ex- 
plained by Mr. Pitcher. 

Discussing the wage and hour bill, 
the speaker pointed out its unfavor- 
able provisions. He said it is prob- 
able that the clause exempting ser- 
vice establishments on account of the 
intrastate nature of their operations 
will not apply to telephone companies 
and if it is found that the wage and 
hour bill has a drastic effect upon 
the telephone industry, it may re- 
sult in companies isolating their in- 
terstate traffic to claim exemption. 

To eliminate or adjust the in- 
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When lightning or other cur- 
rent passing between carbon 
blocks exceeds !/, amp., the 
thin bi-metallic strip— 


HOW 




















curls as shown here, shorting 
out the arc and grounding 
the line as long as the dis- 
charge continues. As soon 
as it ceases— 


IT WORKS: — 
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the bi-metallic strip cools 
and straightens out, thus au- 
tomatically “resetting” the 
block to its normal condition. 
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@ A basic reason for the complete and dependable 
protection provided by SANDS protective equipment is to be found in its 
discharge block. 


This exclusive SANDS development puts protection on a scientifically 
accurate basis. With it, you have definite assurance that your substations 
and other equipment are fully protected—not only from lightning, but from 
power line crosses and stray currents as well—factors of growing importance 
because of increasing rural power line construction. 


Exhaustive tests made recently on the Type 2105 Discharge Block show it 
to be practically in a class by itself in the completeness of the protection it 


affords. Here are a few of the more important reasons why the Type 2105 
does such a thorough job: 





1. High quality carbon to carbon discharge surfaces. (No metal to burn away and 
enlarge the gap beyond safe limits.) 


2. Air gap held to microscopically close tolerances in manufacture. (Assures uniform 
reliability of operation.) 


3. Grounds line automatically on currents of '/p ampere or more. (Prevents deteriora- 
tion from continued arc.) 


4. Automatically resets itself after current ceases. (Eliminates continual inspection, 
resetting and replacement expense.) 


5. Air gap type—fully enclosed—self-cleaning. (Cannot fill up with dust and 
moisture.) 


Make sure that your investment in substations and other equipment is 
actually getting the protection it needs, by specifying SANDS protective 





equipment in every case. Write for prices and information—sent promptly 
upon request. 
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creased costs resulting from the ap- 
plication of this act, night service in 
small exchanges may be eliminated 
and many small exchanges will be 
mechanized, thus throwing present 
employes out of work. “If we are 
found to be subject to the provisions 
of the act, it will be most unfor- 
tunate for the industry,” Mr. Pitch- 
er added. 

Telephone companies, said the 
speaker, are now no longer classed 
in general as public utilities, due to 
the fact that some utilities had be- 
come so entangled in security legis- 
lation and other governmental regu- 
lations that the utility industry as 
a whole had become marked for sep- 
arate treatment. He stated that it 
is better for us to be known simply 
as telephone companies instead of 
public utilities. 

After briefly discussing trends in 
inductive coordination, arguments 
on rural electrification and the pro- 
posed FCC report as drawn by Com- 
missioner Paul A. Walker, Mr. Pitch- 
er commented on the economic situ- 
ation. He expressed the opinion that 
inflation is not desirable. If eco- 
nomic conditions are such that infla- 
tion would ordinarily be called for, 
larger taxes would be more desirable 
than an inflated monetary system, 
due to the fact that it would be very 
difficult for utilities to raise their 
rates to compensate for the de- 
creased purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

James Hamilton, 
general manager of the British Co- 
lumbia Telephone Co:, Vancouver, 
B. C., spoke on “Toll Communication 
by Radio.” Describing the radio 
toll systems developed by his com- 
pany in reaching isolated mines, 
paper mills, fishery settlements and 
other frontier places in the more re- 
mote parts of British Columbia, he 
stated that the company had spent 
$75,000 in investigating the possi- 
bilities of this service and develop- 
ing and studying the apparatus nec- 
essary to conduct radio operation. 

At the present time, there are 35 
land stations and 17 ship stations 
connecting to Vancouver, the center 
of radio operations, said Mr. Ham- 
ilton. As an example of the usage 
of this service, he reported that 2,000 
messages were handled over the 
radio system during the month of 
May, 1938. 

The rates for service over the 
radio system are on an unclassified 
basis and are set up on the basis 
of the day person-to-person rate. A 
30 per cent reduction applies on Sun- 
days and holidays, but the same rate 
applies at all times on either station- 
to-station or person-to-person calls. 


president and 
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Mr. Hamilton reported that the 
British Columbia Telephone Co. is 
quite satisfied with the results of 
this service and that the establish- 
ment of service to remote communi- 
ties where the investment in land 
lines to reach these communities is 
not justified by the amount of reve- 
nue to be received, can now economi- 
cally be made by means of these 
radio links. 

He stated that fine cooperation has 
been received from the Canadian 
Federal authorities in the assign- 
ment of frequencies for these radio 
links and in other regulatory details 
affecting the establishment of this 
service. 

Telephone Regulation 

by State of Washington 


Arthur M. Garrison, supervisor 
of public utilities of the Washington 
State Department of Public Service. 
Everett, appeared before the con- 
vention to outline what the de- 
partment is doing in the regulation 
of the telephone industry. Mr. Gar- 
rison stated that the commission is 
considering all problems coming be- 
fore it with an open mind and that, 
in fact, the mind can be compared to 
a parachute—it works better when 
open. 

Mr. Garrison invited the coop- 
eration of the members of the 
Washington association to consider 
the establishment of standard rules 
governing telephone service in the 
state. The state has already estab- 
lished such rules governing service 
standards of gas, water and electric 
utilities and is now preparing a set 
of tentative rules to apply to the 
telephone industry. A committee 
was appointed from the association 
to meet with the department to con- 
sider these rules. 

An interesting and instructive ad- 
dress on “Storage Battery Main- 
tenance” was given to the conven- 
tion by W. E. Dunn, engineer in 
charge of western operating dis- 
tricts of the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. With the assistance of 
lantern slides, Mr. Dunn demon- 
strated the effect of overcharging 
and undercharging storage batter- 
ies and blasted some of the old 
fallacies which many operating peo- 
ple have held about battery opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Dunn pointed out the eco- 
nomic advantage to be gained by 
operating telephone central office 
storage batteries on a float-charging 
system instead of on the old cycle 
system. He pointed out that smaller 
batteries may be used with the float 
system, thus cutting down the ini- 
tial investment and the carrying 





charges thereon. He also cal!ed at. 
tention to the fact that with bat. 
teries simply floating on the line 
and not being charged or disx arged 
as they are in the cycle system, the 
energy lost in charging and dis. 
charging the battery is also 


saved, 
T. M. Libby, of Seattle, t *hnie. 
ian of the Pacific Telephone & Tele. 


graph Co. then demonstrated the 
voice mirror. Many of those ; 


resent 
were surprised to note how this de. 
vice demonstrates the faults in one’s 


enunciation and speech. 

At the close of the Friday after. 
noon session many of the assccia- 
tion members motored to the Mt. §j 
Golf course located in the shadows 
of the picturesque Mt. Si and pur- 
sued the ancient pastime. 

The annual banquet was _ held 
Friday evening at Snoqualmie Falls 
Lodge. Lloyd F. Gates, manager of 
the Bothell Telephone Co. presided 
as toastmaster and opened the meet- 
ing by thanking President Hannibal 
and the other officers for presiding 
over the affairs of the association. 
In thanking Mr. Hannibal, Mr. 
Gates said it was felt that some 
token of esteem should be given him 
and presently a boy appeared bear- 
ing a crystal water service. 

Just as he was about to hand it 
to Mr. Hannibal, he allowed it to 
crash to the floor, much to Mr. 
Hannibal’s embarrassment and the 
amusement of the guests. It was 
later found that it was one of Wool- 
worth’s best sets. A very interest- 
ing musical program for the ban- 
quet had been arranged by the Cas- 
cade Telephone Co. and, all in all, 
it was a most enjoyable social oc- 
casion. 

Plant Accounting 

and Adequate Records 

The Saturday morning session was 
opened with an address on “Plant 
Accounting” by Norman L. O’Don- 
nell, plant accountant of the West 
Coast Telephone Co. at Everett. Mr. 
O’Donnell emphasized the necessity 
of keeping adequate records in or- 
der to comply with the new FCC 
instructions on accounting for orig- 
inal costs. He pointed out that, 
although current instructions apply 
only to certain telephone companies 
engaged in interstate commerce, 
there is considerable likelihood that 
they will be adopted by many state 
commissions for companies doing 
intrastate business only. 

In the average plant man’s mind, 
said the speaker, the necessity for 
correct accounting is usually re 
garded as secondary in importance. 
He stated that the industry has 4 
job in selling its employes on the 
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idea of Coing their accounting work 
with the same degree of efficiency 
and accuracy which they apply to 
their ot ier work. 


“If telephone employes respon- 


sible for the preparation of plant 
accounting records,” said Mr. 
Q’Donnell, “would only realize that 
our properties are the aggregate of 


thousands of small items, much 


more thought would be given to the 
preparation of their daily work and 
installation order reports. These 
omissions, taken individually, are 
not serious; as a matter of fact, 
they are inconsequential when com- 
pared with other functions, but in 


the aggregate they represent a con- 
siderable amount.” 

Emphasizing the necessity for 
having complete and accurate daily 
work reports and installation work 
orders so that all labor and mate- 
rial may be properly accounted for, 
Mr. O’Donnell commented particu- 
larly on the matter of classification 
of the drop and inside wire units. 
The accounting of station equip- 
ment and inside wire units and drop 
wire units on installation orders, he 
pointed out, should be rigorously 
dealt with. 

Adequate accounting records 
should be kept by all telephone 
companies—regardless of how small 
they are—in order to protect their 
cost records, asserted the speaker. 
Thus in the case of a rate change, 
investigators and appraisers would 
not make low guesses as to the cost 
of the property in the absence of 
satisfactory accounting records. 
The preservation of adequate ac- 
counting records, he added, insures 
the company being given credit for 
all of its reasonable capital invest- 
ment. 

Mr. O’Donnell enlarged upon his 
address by answering questions 
from interested listeners. 

Howard H. Preston, of Seattle, 
professor of money and banking at 
the University of Washington, pre- 
sented an illuminating paper on the 
effect of gold on our money stand- 
ards. 

He first pointed out how the de- 
sterilization of $1,400,000,000 of 
inactive gold from the United States 
Treasury in April, 1938, and the 
consequent lowering of reserve re- 
quirements among member banks 
by the Federal Reserve System, 
made an additional *4ths of a bil- 
lion dollars available as the basis 
for credit expansion. The over-all 
result was that these two changes 
made more than two billion dollars 
of inactive cash available in a week. 

Mr. Preston also endeavored to 
show how the government is at- 
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tempting to use its control of gold 


as an effective method of controll- 
ing the general economic situation 
in the country. 

As a picture of the actual amount 
of gold held by the United States, 
which amounts to $12,750,000,000 
and is three times the amount we 
held five years ago, Mr. Preston re- 
duced this dollar measure to 
weights. The total gold supply, he 
figured, weighs more than 12,000 





J. W. BAKER, plant superintendent of 
the Interstate Telephone Co., Spokane, 
Wash., was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Washington association. 


tons. If loaded onto coal cars with 
a capacity of 30 tons each, this 
enormous stock of gold would re- 
quire 10 trains of 40 cars each. 

Of the six-billion dollar increase 
in the gold stocks of this country in 
the last four years, Mr. Preston 
pointed out that 540 million dollars 
of this was obtained from American 
mines and this accounts for the 
great activity in gold mining areas. 
Great quantities of gold also came 
out from hiding in various parts of 
the world, from Europe, India and 
Oriental countries. 

Under the gold sterilization pro- 
gram purchases of gold are paid for 
with interest-bearing government 
obilgations instead of gold certifi- 
cates, said Mr. Preston. He added 
that the many policies of gold con- 
trol were undertaken by the govern- 
ment, in order to prevent injurious 
credit expansion, but that this 
policy did not work, as evidenced by 
the current recession. 

Mr. Preston’s interesting lecture 
was illustrated by means of care- 
fully prepared charts. In closing 
he defined the general principles 
governing our national monetary 
system. 


A. A. Denny, treasurer of the 
Washington State Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, spoke to the convention on 
the subject of taxes and reviewed 
progress made in state tax adjust- 
ments. At the present time there is 
a law limiting the levy on real prop- 
erty in Washington to 40 mills. This 
measure is in effect for a definite 
period of time only and there are 
two initiative measures proposing 
to re-establish this tax limitation 
act in revise form. 

Mr. Denny went into quite some 
detail in reviewing the different 
proposed initiative measures on the 
coming ballot. In his closing re- 
marks, Mr. Denny said: “To obtain 
sound legislation we must elect 
sound legislators—that is, men who 
have a good standing in their com- 
munity and are known to be honest 
and intelligent.” 


Recent Developments 
in Transmission 


T. M. Libby, technician of the 
Pacific company, who demonstrated 


the voice mirror at the preceding 
session, spoke on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Transmission.” Mr. Libby 
described in detail the new type of 
subscriber handset developed by the 
Western Electric Co., pointing out 
how it improves transmission and 
quality of speech. 

He described the new type of 
relays which permit a greater num- 
ber of operations per relay, with 
lower power requirements. This 
new relay which operates at rela- 
tively high speed will permit dialing 
operation to take the place of pres- 
ent manual operations on TWX 
service, asserted Mr. Libby. It will 
make possible a more economical 
method of setting up teletypewriter 
exchange service operations by per- 
mitting subscribers to dial to large 
concentration centers instead of 
having to establish small manually- 
operated concentration centers. 
This relay is, of course, adapted to 
other telephone functions, he added. 

The cross-bar system of mechani- 
cal switching was described by Mr. 
Libby, who pointed out how this 
new type of equipment, together 
with the new sensitive relays, will 
permit dialing over longer distances 
and over larger areas and make pos- 
sible the combination of central of- 
fice areas accompanied by substan- 
tial operating economies. 

At the closing business session, 
the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was read by its chairman, G. 
E. Krieger. Resolutions were ac- 
cordingly adopted: 

Requesting that municipally, co- 
operatively and governmentally- 
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owned utilities be placed under the 
same regulation as to accounting, 
service and rates as a privately- 
owned utility; that utilities be per- 
mitted to pass on occupational and 
special business taxes levied against 
them; that state labor board au- 
thorities exempt telephone com- 
panies from the application of the 
minimum wage and maximum hour 
laws in exchanges now operated on 
an agency basis or serving less than 
250 stations. 

One resolution requested legisla- 
tion to impose the same taxes on 
publicly-owned utilities as are ap- 
plied to privately-owned utilities. 
Another resolved that rural electri- 
fication interference should be tak- 
en care of by the over-building 
power districts or power companies. 

A resolution of appreciation for 
the cooperation of the Washington 
Department of Public Service in its 
regulatory relations with the me~- 
bers of the Independent association 
was adopted, as were also resolu- 
tions expressing the association’s 
appreciation of the good services 
rendered by its officers and direc- 
tors and the hospitality arranged 
for this year’s convention by the 
Cascade Telephone Co. 
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The last resolution adopted en- 
dorsed the advertising program of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in extending advertising toll ser- 
vice from the San Francisco and 
New York World’s fairs during the 
year of 1939. 

The convention closed by accept- 
ing the invitation of the West Coast 
Telephone Co. to meet in 1939 ses- 
sion at Everett, Washington. 

Jn 
Ship-to-Shore Service 


For Ships on Great Lakes 
Ship-to-shore telephone communica- 
tion between vessels navigating Lakes 
Michigan, Huron and Superior and Chi- 
cago and other lake ports, was inaugu- 
rated last month. The service was made 
possible through Thorne Donnelley’s 
new $60,000 radio station WAY, near 
Lake Bluff, Il. 
Mr. Donnelley built the new station, 
it was pointed out, with no idea of a 
commercial return on the investment. 
Yachtsmen, pleasure-boatsmen and com- 
mercial shippers alike are charged one 
dollar per telephone call. Estimating 
2,000 paid calls a year through the sta- 
tion, it would take 30 years for Mr. 
Donnelley to get back his outlay in the 
equipment, it was stated in newspapers. 
vv 
Association Considers 


Inductive Interference 

The future attitude of the telephone 
industry of Oklahoma toward electrical 
inductive interference set up by coop- 
erative rural electrification lines con- 
structed in Oklahoma was expected to 
be decided at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association scheduled for July 7. 

The call for the meeting, issued by 
C. E. Devin, president, and H. W. Hu- 
benthal, secretary of the association, 
calls attention to the recent order of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
which stated that the commission does 
not have jurisdiction in inductive inter- 
ference cases where one of the parties 
is a cooperative electrical concern. 

It also points to a section of the or- 
der which holds that the commission 
does not have adequate power to hear 
and determine contempt proceedings in 
such cases. On this point the order 
holds: “If any grounds exist why the 
telephone company should have redress, 
it is a matter for the courts where the 
power rests to try the issues and en- 
force the judgment rendered.” 

The telephone companies have little 
hope that, in view of this order, any fu- 
ture action before the corporation com- 
mission would give them the desired 
relief and were to consider whether 
they will resort to the courts to secure 
redress. Several rural cooperative 








electrification lines, aided by 


deral 
funds, have now been constructed jp 
Oklahoma and others are planned for 
nearly every section of the state. 
Some complaints already have beep 


filed with the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, alleging that . cisting 
rural electrification projects have rep. 
dered grounded telephone lines noisy 
that service is seriously inte: ferred 
with. Other complaints allege that 
such interference is threatened lines 
now being constructed and soon to be 
energized. 

At the association directors’ meeting, 
July 7, discussion was expected as to 
whether Oklahoma telephone companies 
should join in a test suit in the courts, 


should leave inductive interference con- 
settled by individual 
suits, or whether any other concerted 
action should be taken at this time. 


troversy to be 


vv 
A. T. & T. to Help Employes 
Buy U.S. “Baby” Bonds 


A plan designed to afford employes 


of the American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. with a medium for the in- 
vestment of part of their earnings 


through the purchase of United States 
“Baby” bonds was an- 
nounced June 29 by Walter S. Gifford, 
president of A. T. & T. 

The plan, effective July 1, stipulates 
that A. T. & T. employes are to be given 
the opportunity through a regular pay- 
roll deduction to buy the “Baby” bonds 
in five denominations ranging from $25 
to $1,000. The plan, according to Mr. 
Gifford, has been formulated to sup- 
plement other thrift plans which the 
company has set up offering employes a 
systematic method of saving. The 
company has a savings bank plan and 
until the end of 1936 operated a stock 
purchase plan. 

The distribution of United States 
Government savings bonds, advertised 
by the United States Treasury as 
“Baby” bonds, previously was limited 
to such governmental agencies as the 
United States Postoffice, Federal Re- 
serve Banks and various Treasury of- 
fices. 


Government 


The telephone company will act 
as agent for its employes in the distri- 
bution of subscription blanks and the 
handling of collections and will also 
bear all accounting and other costs in- 
cidental to purchases by employes. 

Under the plan, employes may au- 
thorize deductions from their pay as 
low as 75 cents a week, and when the 
price of a bond has been accumulated 
the company will arrange for the pur- 
chase thereof for the employe through 
a Federal Reserve Bank, or a local post- 
master. At the minimum rate of 75 
cents weekly, deductions will permit the 
purchasing of a $25 bond—cost $18.75 
—in 25 weeks. 
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Michigan Bell Intrastate Rates 
Reduced to Interstate Level 


r [vc MICHIGAN Public Utilities 
Commission, June 29, ordered the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

to reduce its intrastate long 
toll rates to the level charged for in- 
terstate calls, effective August 1. The 
commission estimated that the reduc- 
tion, based on 1938 business to 
would amount to $550,000 annually. It 
is also estimated by the 
that after allowance for corresponding 
savings in the company’s income tax, 
the reduction really results in a net 
loss to the company of $465,000. 

The order points out that the com- 
pany “has not made any claims what- 
ever that the interstate rate level for 
its intrastate toll business would pro- 
duce confiscation, or even reduce the re- 
turn on either the separate toll busi- 
ness or aggregate of its entire business 
below compensatory limits.” 


distance 


date, 


commission 


The order followed a series of hear- 
ings concluded June 20. The case was 
brought as a show cause order after 
complaints had been filed with the com- 
mission that the differentials between 
interstate rates charged by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Michigan Bell discriminatory. 
Rates are equal up to distances of 42 
miles, but beyond that point the intra- 
state charges exceed the interstate. 


were 


Order Upholds Charges of 
Toll Rate Discrimination 


The commission held the charges of 
discrimination to be justified and as- 
serted that this discrimination was 
working to the advantage of out-of- 
state business firms over Michigan 
companies. Concerning this phase, the 
order reads: 

“The Michigan Bell company’s con- 
tinued practice, of charging different 
and higher rates for toll message serv- 
ice over distances of more than 42 miles 
within the state of Michigan than 
charged for comparable distances be- 
tween points in Michigan and points in 
other states, is an unreasonable and un- 
just discrimination under the provisions 
of Act 206 of the Michigan Public Acts 
of 1913, as amended; that said practice 
is unduly prejudicial to patrons utiliz- 
ing intrastate message service and un- 
duly preferential to patrons utilizing in- 
terstate message service to the extent 
that said intrastate message tolls ex- 
ceed or may exceed message toll rates 
constructed on the same basis as the 
interstate message tolls for the same 
or comparable distances.” 
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The differential in charges between 
the two types of calls ranges from five 
cents for distances of 43 to 56 miles to 
as much as 30 cents on messages for dis- 
tances exceeding 112 miles for the ini- 
tial three-minute period. 

“These discriminations in higher tolls 
for Michigan not only exact unwar- 
ranted charges from patrons but also 
adversely affect Michigan business sub- 
scribers, as compared with the more ad- 
vantageous situation of their out-of- 
’ the decision states. 
“Representatives of lumber dealers and 
grain commission merchants before the 
commission cited their extensive use of 
telephones in consummating 
deals and made a impressive 
showing as to the advantage of their 
competitors from such points as Cleve- 
land and Toledo, Ohio, and various 
points in Indiana, including Elkart, 
Goshen and South Bend, and also from 
Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. 


state competitors,’ 


business 
most 


“From all these points business men 
outside of Michigan are able to reach 
Michigan markets by telephone at sub- 
stantially lesser proportionate cost than 
our Michigan merchants must pay to 
reach the same points from equally dis- 
tant Michigan origins. These considera- 
tions not only penalize particular 
Michigan business men, but also tend 
to divert a great deal of business, nor- 
mally belonging to this state, to out- 
of-state competitors. 

There is no question under the pres- 
ent record that this is a discrimination 
of an injurious character to the Michi- 
gan public and unreasonable under our 
statute.” 

In arriving at its order, the commis- 
sion found that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. owns at least 
1,249,000 shares of the total of 1,250,- 
000 shares of capital stock of the 
Michigan Bell company and actually 
has direct control of the company, 
which “is so organized and controlled 
by the Long Lines company as to con- 
stitute the Michigan Bell the mere in- 
strumentality or agent or adjunct of 
the Long Lines company so that the 
separate existence of the two cor- 
porate entities must be ignored and the 
two corporations considered, for regula- 
torv purposes, as but a single com- 
pany.” 

The order added that “the record is 
clear that there are no essential differ- 
ences in the character of the physical 
facilties of these two companies within 
the state of Michigan, except as the 


Michigan Bell exclusively owns t 


sub- 


scribers’ stations and local exchange 


lines. 

a In the conduct of its s 
privileged interstate business wit 
cent associated companies (to pi 
Canada from border states), the 
gan Bell charges rates for the ha 
formed upon its own lines at the 
level as prescribed in the Long Lines 
company’s tariffs, so that in this par- 
ticular the Michigan Bell is guilty of 
discrimination in the varying cha 
makes for like service.” 


alled 
adja- 
ts in 
Lichi- 
per- 
same 


ves it 


No Rate Distinction 
For Bell “Special” Services 
Mention was made of the fact 
that for additional services of the Bell, 
such as private line 
teletypewriter lines, Morse service, 


also 
service, private 
pro- 
gram transmission, etc., the same level 
of rates is charged by both the A. T. 
& T. Long Lines and the Michigan Bell 
without between inter- 
state and intrastate, the opinion points 
out. The present level of intrastate 
rates was fixed by order of the Michi- 
gan Public Utiilties Commission August 
14, 1936, effective September 10, 1936, 
but subsequently thereto the present 
scale of interstate message rates for 
A. T. & T. Long Lines was established 
and made effective pursuant to order 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, effective January 15, 1937, by 
which rates for interstate long distance 
tolls are now determined. 

No claim is made by the Michigan 
Bell that the rate level interstate as 
thus prescribed is unreasonable or con- 
fiscatory, the opinion states. “On the 
contrary,” it adds, “that level was ac- 
cepted not only by the Long Lines, but 
also by Michigan Bell as one of the 
concurring carriers. There is, there- 
fore, no issue in this proceeding as to 
such reasonableness, and this commis- 
sion can properly assume that reason- 
ableness accordingly.” 

The commission now has under con- 
sideration a plan for reducing suburban 
toll charges in the Detroit area. 


7 

Mountain States T. & T. 

Co. Drops Handset Charge 

The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has agreed to discon- 
tinue, on the June billing periods, 
the extra charge for handsets of 15 
cents monthly, the New Mexico State 
Corporation Commission announced 
early last month. 


distinction as 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


OPERATORS receive un- 
usual requests for infor- 
mation on various sub- 
jects. Series No. 334 

the small exchanges, are fre- 


O juently requested to supply 


all sorts of information, such as: 
“How do you spell ts 


ERATORS, particularly in 


Mississippi? 


“Central, my baby has the colic. 
Do you know what I could do for 
him?” “Does the party who is 
building a new house on Parker 
Street have a telephone? It is the 
largest house that is being built 
in town. The man’s wife was a 


Jones girl before she was married.” 
“Does the Smith family, that 
lives next to the church on West 


Main Street, have a _ telephone?” 
“What time does the basket ball 
game start tonight?” “Is the 
widow Jones still alive? Someone 
said she was much worse last 
night.” “Do the new people who 


moved into the old Hill place have 


a telephone?” 


This could go on and on and 
every case would be typical of 
questions asked in telephone ex- 
changes, both large and small. 


If a telephone company decides 
to supply information other than 
that pertaining to supplying tele- 
phone numbers, a decision should 
be made as to what information 
is to be given in order that the 
service may be uniform. All op- 
erators should be instructed ac- 
cordingly. 

There is always danger in giv- 
ing out unauthorized information. 
For example, the time of arrival 
or departure of trains. An op- 
erator may give out information 
of this nature in good faith, only 
to find out later that the train 
schedule has been changed recently. 
If the party requesting the infor- 
mation missed his train due to the 
Operator supplying the incorrect 
information, the party in question 
will no doubt be angry and the in- 
cident will result in ill feeling 
toward the telephone company. 

How much better it would have 
been if the operator had replied 
to the request for the information 
In this manner: “I am sorry, but 
we give information on telephone 
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numbers only.” This is the pre- 
scribed phrase where a party re-| 
quests information not pertaining 
to information work and the op- 
erator has not been authorized to 
supply the information requested. 

If the calling party requests in- 
formation the operator has _ not 
been authorized to supply and she 
knows where this information may 
be secured, she may and should 
suggest to the calling party where 
he may secure the desired informa- 
tion. 

If definite instructions have not 
been issued by the management of 
your company regarding informa- 
tion to be supplied upon request of 
your subscribers, the writer would 
suggest that you confer with your 
manager and try to obtain a def- 
inite ruling as to what information, 
if any, is to be supplied in addition 
to furnishing telephone numbers. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Is it advisable to give out all 

information which may be asked 
regardless of what it might be? 

A personal call is placed for 
a party and he is out and word 
is left. When this party comes 
in he has his secretary place a 
call for the same party who is 
calling him. Then the party he 
calls is out and he says he will 
talk to the party on the line. 
When the conversation is com- 
pleted the party at the calling 
station tells the operator to can- 
cel the first call. Should the 
first party be charged a report 
charge or is it covered by “IN” 
call? 

Does the rate remain the same 

on a station-to-station call with 

a “DA” report when the called 

station reports “WH” later, or 

is it subject to a person-to-per- 
son rate? 

4. On a station-to-station call and 
charges are refused, do you 
make it a person-to-person call 
and charge a report charge? 

5. If we are supposed to hold our 
subscriber on the line 


i) 


w 


ter, why does she ask, “Are you 
holding?” If for any reason 


our party is not on the line we! 
say “released” and give our fil- 


ing time? 


The answers to these traffic ques- 


tions are given on page 33. 





ANU 


THE TYPE 12 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 








while 
passing a ticket to our toll cen- 





This popular type of indoor 
protector consists of two blocks 
of porcelain—the line end being 
equipped with fuse clips only 
while the other end has fuse 
clips, ground connection and a 
well for the discharge blocks. 
Regularly equipped with seven- 
ampere, fiber-type fuses with 
nutted ends, and Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Write for further 
information regarding this and 
other Sands protective devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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The Manu 


New and Compact 
Electric Soldering Tool 
A new type thermo-grip solderer, 
called the “Handy,” has just been added 
to the extensive line of electric solder- 
ing tools manufactured by the Ideal 


re ze: 





New type thermo-grip solderer especially 
designed for work in close spaces in 
radios, telephones, etc. 


Commutator Dresser Co., of Sycamore, 
Illinois. 

Especially designed for light, delicate 
work on radios, telephones, small mo- 
tors, instruments, etc., this new unit is 
only 6% inches long by 7/16 inch in 
diameter. Thus it can be used to reach 
deep down in extremely close clear- 
ances, through intricate mazes of wire 
and parts to form connections impos- 
sible to reach with a larger soldering 
tool. 

The “Handy” consists of a handle 
with two heating carbons, one fixed and 
the other movable against a spring. 
When both carbons contact metal, an 
electric circuit is closed and the metal 
reaches soldering temperature almost 
instantly, the manufacturers assert. 
This heat is concentrated and controlled 
in a small area. Having one carbon 
movable against a light spring, pres- 
sure makes soldering on uneven sur- 
faces easy. 

The Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 
states that while this new tool is small, 
yet it is of sufficient capacity to do the 
work of several ordinary irons; it gives 
instant heat, and uses current only 
when in actual use. 

¥ VY 
New Acoustic Telephone 
Booths for Factories 

Factory telephone service, it is as- 
serted, improves when new type acous- 
tic booths are installed. Developed on 
the same principle as full-length, floor- 
type Burgess booths, these new units 
are suitable for moderately noisy loca- 
tions and for installations where spac 
is limited. They are manufactured by 
the acoustic division of the Burgess 
Battery Co., Chicago. 

One model is bolted to a wall or pil- 
lar, while another rests on a bench 0 


desk. 
26 





acturers’ Department 


Instead of attempting to shut out ex- 
traneous noise, the Burgess acousti- 
booth absorbs it and prevents interfer- 
ence with the telephone user. This is 
accomplished by a special lining of per- 
forated metal backed by a soft sound 
absorbent. This noise-quieting prin- 
ciple was developed by C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Inc., and has been applied 
with remarkable success to difficult 
quieting problems such as engine muf- 





Types of new acoustic telephone booths for 
use in factories or noisy places. 


flers, air ducts, airplane cabins, and 
truck cabs. 

The benefit to management of the 
factory from use of these booths in- 
cludes easier and faster telephone serv- 
ice, plus a decreased number of errors. 
This promotes efficiency and saves 
money. 

The wall-type booth has a_ built-in 
electric light and shelf. Both units are 
made of steel and require no servicing. 

7 Vv 
New Raytheon Self- 
Regulating Battery Charger 

The new Raytheon RectiChargeR 
does everything necessary to keep a 
storage battery fully charged except 
adding the water to make up for evap- 
oration, the manufacturer asserts. An 
untrained attendant, therefore, can 
charge batteries with all the skill of an 
experienced service man. If the bat- 
teries are located at an unattended 
point, the RectiChargeR, it is stated, 
will assume full responsibility for auto- 
matically keeping them fully charged. 

Inside the RectiChargeR is the Ray- 
theon-designed control unit which con- 


tinuously matches the RectiChargeR 
output current rate to the current 
drawn from the battery. This type of 
charging, it is stated, always keeps the 
battery in a 100 per cent charged con- 
dition, because the current is returned 
to the battery as fast as it is taken out. 
By preventing over-charging or under- 
charging, maximum battery life is ob- 
tained. 

In order that the RectiChargeR may 
operate unattended it is so built that 
it will not require any replacement of 
parts under normal operating condi- 
tions. Conversion of alternating cur- 
rent to direct current is accomplished 
by copper oxide rectifying units, which 
have been operated at the manufac- 
turer’s plant on life tests for more than 
ten years without any indication of 
wearing out. The control unit is a 
transformer product and, therefore, 
does not have any moving parts. The 
other components have the same long 
life expectancy. The whole assembly is 
enclosed in an attractive metal cabinet 
for wall mounting. 

RectiChargeRs are made for all pop- 
ular battery voltages in sizes required 
for all the usual applications. An il- 





New Raytheon RectiChargeR which is 
self-regulating. 


lustrated bulletin, DL 48-102-A, can be 
obtained by writing Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co., 123 Willow Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 


7 
BOOK REVIEWS 

MOTION PICTURE SOUND ENGINEER- 
ING, a symposium of papers on studio 
sound recording and theater sound re- 
producing equipment and practice; pub- 
lished by the Research Council of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, Hollywood, Calif., profusely 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
charts and tables. Price, $4. 

The material of this volume was 
taken from lectures given to classes in 
sound recording conducted by the R: 
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Council and prepared by L. E. 


searc! 

Clark formerly engineering manager 
of the RCA Mfg. Co., John Hilliard 
and Harry Kimball, of the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios, Fred Albin of the 
United Artists Studios, and A. P. Hill, 
now of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co., but formerly acoustic super- 


intendent of the Electrical Research 


Products, Ine. 


The book contains new and up-to- 
date technical information on sound re- 
cording and reproduction which is said 


never before to have been available in 


print in one publication. It is believed 
to be of great value to those interested 
in t application of engineering to 
sound recording and sound reproducing 
practice, from a technical as well as a 
manufacturing standpoint; also to en- 
gineering students who are interested 
particularly in engi- 


rine end in the associated subject 


motion picture 


of transmission engineering, amplifiers, 


vacuum tubes, etc. 


The lectures which combined to make 


up this volume were given during the 


past year in courses conducted by the 
Research Council covering the following 
sound engineering: Sound 
reproducing equipment, 


phases of 
recording and 
transmission engineering, studio prob- 
lems in recording and associated prob- 
lems of film processing, optical equip- 
ment, etc. 


vv 
Company Moves 185 Poles 
Without Disrupting Service 


highway 66 out of Springfield, Mo., 
without disrupting service or restring- 
ing wire. Poles are hoisted upright on 
small wheeled cars that run on short 
sections of track, set at right angles te 
the wires, and rolled to the new location 
while supported by guy wires. 

The poles are being moved 20 feet so 


Q i“ 
that the highway may be widened. a= 


Oregon Independents 
Elect New Officers 


Z rw OREGON Independent Tele- 
phone Association held its annual 
convention at the Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, Monday, June 27. It unanimously 
elected Chas. E. Wells, owner of the 
Northwest Telephone Co., Redmond, as 
Leslie A. Gritten, 
West 
Telephone Co., was elected secretary of 


its new president. 


district manager of the Coast 
the association. 

Geo. E. Muhle of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Telephone Co., C. H. Miller of 
the Mt. Hood Telephone Co., and Lowell 
E. Brown of the Interurban Telephone 
Co. were elected directors. 





CHAS. E. WELLS, owner and president of 
the Northwest Telephone Co., Redmond, 


the new president of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association. 
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The convention enjoyed a full pro- 
gram with President C. H. Miller, of 
Dufur, in the chair and Chas. E. Wells 
acting as secretary. Mayor Joe Carson, 
of Portland, gave a cordial address of 

Pitcher, of 
vice-president of the 
Independent Telephone 


welcome. Louis Chicago, 
Ill., executive 
United States 
Association, made an interesting talk 
on “National Affairs.” 

E. C. Russell, auditor of the Oregon 
Public Utilities Commission, spoke on 
accounting Cook, 
telephone engineer of the commission, 


procedure. W. A. 


discussed the preparation and submittal 
of telephone rate schedules. 

R. C. Hummel, of the West 
Telephone Co., discussed switchboard 
John H. Carkin, Oregon 
State Tax Commissioner, spoke on tax 
ation. Joseph Wimmer, of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., outlined 
recent advances in transmission. 

A fitting tribute was paid to the late 
Geo. A. Bauman who acted for many 
years as secretary of the association 
prior to his accidental death in January. 

E. R. Hannibal, of Everett, Wash., 
president of the Washington Independ- 
ent Telephone Association and general 
manager of the West Coast Telephone 
Co., was one of the out-of-state visitors. 

A banquet was held at the Portland 
Hotel in the evening, C. E. 
siding. “Talkies” of telephone matters 


Coast 


maintenance. 


were contributed by Chas. Duffin, gen- | 


eral commercial agent of the Pacific 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Wells pre- | 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. , ( 
is moving 185 telephone poles on west RAY. NA 
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The < 

NEW BATTERY 
to meet today’s 

telephone demands 





Season after season, 
month after month, 
long atter the time 
you expect ordinary 
telephone batteries 
to signal feebly for 
replacement, Ray-O- 
Vacs carry on, full- 
powered and hearty. 
They cost no more--- 
but how they cut 
down replacement 
costs. 


RAY-0-VAC 


COMPANY 


FRENCH BATTERY CO 
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FCC to Consider Bell 


Answers in Probe Charges 

Responses filed by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to exhibits and 
testimony submitted in the recent tele- 
phone investigation by the Federal 
Communications Commission have been 
ordered scheduled for “appropriate 
study and consideration” in the prepa- 
ration of a final report on the inquiry, 
the commission announced June 29. 

A motion to that end was made at 
a meeting of the commission June 28 
by Chairman MecNinch and seconded by 
Commissioner Craven. 
unanimously. 


It was adopted 
The final report is to be 
made to Congress, which ordered the 
investigation. 

The action followed protest by the 
company against the refusal of Com- 
missioner Walker, who conducted the 
inquiry, to permit it to cross-examine 
witnesses at the public hearing or to 
offer rebuttal testimony to exhibits. 

The company met issuance of a re- 
port drawn up by Commissioner Walk- 
er and submitted to Congress, April 1, 
as a “proposed report” with further 
protests against Commissioner Walker’s 
rulings and with assertions that some 
of the conclusions were 
(TELEPHONY of April 9). 

Mr. Walker met the protests with 
the assertion that the hearing was “not 
an adversary proceeding” 


ridiculous 


and called for 
no determination of property rights. It 
might well have been conducted by a 
Congressional committee, he added, and 
therefore the commission was furthe) 
justified in conducting it on the prin- 
ciples of such Congressional inquiries 
where there are no parties litigant. 


vy 
FCC Reasons for Denying 
Telegraph Rate Increase 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on July 1 issued a long report 
giving its reasons for refusing on April 
26 to grant the general 15 per cent rate 
increase asked by all domestic telegraph 
companies. The report was accompanied 
by the dissenting opinion of Commis- 
sioner T. A. M. Craven, in which Com- 
missioner Case concurred. 

The essence of the grounds of the 
majority of the commission for refus- 
ing the petition was that the record 
submitted was “deficient in factual data 
essential to a finding that the proposed 


28 


mission and Court Activities 





rates would not yield more than a fair 
return.” 

Of the Postal system the report as- 
serts that “the evidence in the record 
indicates that the financial condition of 
the Postal land lines system and the 
Mackay Radio system is grave. It is not 
shown, however, that the rate structure 
is primarily responsible for this finan- 
cial condition or that it would be 
remedied by an increase in rates, even 
assuming that there would be no dimi- 
nution in traffic handled.” 

As for the Western Union, the re- 
port said the company had had a hand- 
some earning record up to 1932, having 
paid good dividends uninterruptedly 
since 1874. It also said that of the 
company’s outstanding stock, only 6.6 
per cent was issued for cash, 47.8 per 
cent represented stock dividends and 
45.6 per cent was issued for property 
or securities with nothing in the record 
to show whether full value was received. 

Further evidence, the report added, 
was that the company has “a reason- 
ably sound financial structure and a 
reasonable ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities,” in addition to its 
remarkable earning record, which should 
reappear with “a revival of business 
generally.” 

All this, the commission held, pre- 


“ 


cluded “a finding that the Western 





TELEPHONY’S 
Index 


for Volume 114 


which was completed with the 
June 25 issue, is now ready for 
distribution among those who 
keep complete files. In this in- 
dex are listed all of the impor- 
tant articles and items which 
TELEPHONY 
between January 1 and June 
25, 1938. The index affords a 
ready reference and will be 
supplied free of charge to 
those making application. 


appeared in 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
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Union, because of increased operating 
expenses and a downward trend in 
revenues for a few months (following 
the upturn of early 1937) is faced with 
a financial emergency of such avity 
as to justify the proposed increase.” 

In the minority report Commissioner 
Craven assailed the majority’s reason- 
ing, holding that the probable result 
would be to establish a menopoly in the 
wire field “unless measures are taken 
to change existing conditions.” 

“While it may be true,” he added, 
“that the evidence is not clear as to 
which corrective method is best, it is, 
however, sufficiently clear to indicate 
the necessity for effecting a _ retarda- 
tion of a trend which, if unheeded, is 
bound ultimately to result in a situation 
directly opposed to that intended by 
Congress.” 

Mr. Craven held that the increase 
asked would be a small burden on 
business concerns generally and would 
not be “felt directly” by the general 
public. 

“It has generally been the concen- 
sus of opinion,” he asserted, “that the 
American people would prefer to pay 
a little more for a higher quality ser- 
vice than a little less for poor service.” 

Explaining that Western Union car- 
ries 80 per cent of the traffic, Mr. 
Craven said the showing that it still 
had excess capacity should not be ruling 
because what the public wants is a 
service that can carry the maximum 
load all at once and at a high rate of 
speed. 

He also commented on the adverse 
effect on employment in the industry 
of a failure to grant the increase and 
maintained that the hearings should be 
reopened, as a matter of public interest, 
to obtain the data not provided. 


vv 
Power Plans Halted 


Because of Interference 

On complaint of the Unadilla Union 
Telephone Co., Unadilla, Neb., that 
operation of rural electrification lines 
makes it impossible for its patrons to 
carry on conversations, the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission has issued 
an order upon the Eastern Nebraska 
Public Power District to show cause 
by July 12 why it should not take 
proper steps to remove the cause of 
trouble. The alternative is to stop ener- 
gizing of its lines, started June 25. The 
district is the largest in the state, hav- 
ing a loan of three million dollars from 
the Federal government at low interest. 
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The .ommission has heretofore taken 
the position that unless an amicable 
agreen ent can be arranged between the 
public »ower districts and the telephone 
es involved, the power district 


ompé 

ak interfere with the furnishing 
of telephone service. This, however, is 
the fir-t hearing that has been ordered 
to require a solution of inductive inter- 


ference problems. 
Consent to construction and operation 


of these public power districts, in this 
case in all others, was contingent 
upon non-interference. The districts 
have been embarrassed by the ruling of 
the REA administrator at Washington 
that will not approve expenditures 
for metallicizing of telephone lines to 


eliminate interference, but in some 

cases the subsidence of complaints has 

convinced the commission that the 

money has been found somewhere. 
vv 

Pay Station Telephones 


in Filling Stations 

The hearing before the Missouri 
Public Service Commission on the com- 
plaint of 58 Springfield filling station 
operators that they were being dis- 
criminated against by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. ended June 21, after 
two days of testimony from station 
operators and company Officials. 

Commissioner John C. Boyer of St. 
Joseph, who conducted the hearing, 
gave attorneys on both sides 15 days to 
file briefs. These will be studied by the 
commission as a whole, after which a 
decision will be given. 

It is for the commission to decide if 
the telephone company is within its 
rights in adopting certain measures to 
control what the company calls exces- 
sive use and abuse of flat rate tele- 
These 
measures include compelling the sub- 
scriber to place his telephone in a place 
where it will be inaccessible to the pub- 
lic and, if this fails to correct the 
trouble, to remove the telephone alto- 
gether. 


phones in semi-public places. 


The company contends that it has a 
right to remove telephones under a 
tariff filed with the commission which 
permits removal of a telephone when 
the subscriber refuses to put it in a 
place not accessible to the general 
public. 

The filling stations were found to be 
the worst offenders in giving free use of 
their telephones to the public, the com- 
pany contended, and in March, this 
year, a move was started in Springfield 
to correct it. 

The move resulted in the removal of 
flat-rate telephones from many stations, 
and the installation of coin box tele- 
phones. Subsequently the filling sta- 
tion men banded together and filed a pe- 
tition for a hearing with the commis- 
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sion on the grounds that they were be- 
ing discriminated against in that other 
businesses, whose telephones were 
equally accessible, were allowed to re- 
tain flat-rate service. 

More than 20 of them testified before 
Commissioner Boyer, telling him that 
the company demanded that they 
use coin-box service or none at all. 

The hearing closed with the testi- 
mony of M. L. Pearcy, general commer- 
cial engineer for the Southwestern Bell 
company, who said that although the 
gross revenue of the Springfield ex- 
change boomed to $488,499 in 1937—the 
highest figure since 1929—the books 
showed a loss of $2,135. 

Mr. Pearcy said that rate schedules 
contemplate that each classification of 
service will contribute a certain estab- 
lished share of the gross revenue. 

“We usually expect,” said he, “that 
the public classification will contribute 
8 to 13 per cent, depending on the size 
of the town. The average is 11 per 
cent. We might expect public tele- 
phones in Springfield to contribute 8 
per cent. 

But figures which he _ introduced 
showed that pay telephones in Spring- 
field contributed only .98 of 1 per cent 
in 1934, and that in 1937, with an in- 
crease of coin-box telephones from 88 
to 317, they still produced only 3.4 per 
cent. 

Mr. Pearcy said that the average 
number of calls a day from 255 “im- 
properly-installed flat-rate telephones” 
was 38.8 per cent per day, or about 
three times the general average. 

“If the pay telephone campaign had 
not begun,” he said, “about 11,000 extra 
calls would have to be handled daily, 
which requires additional operators and 
extra central office equipment.” 

vv 
Rate Increases Granted 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Company 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on June 20 granted authority to the 
Mt. Vernon Telephone Corp. to file a 
new rate schedule effective July 1 in all 
exchanges located at Mt. Vernon, Cen- 
terburg, Danville, Frederickstown and 
Gambier. The tariffs provide the fol- 
lowing increases: 

For Mt. Vernon: Business indepen- 
dent, $4.25 to $4.75; business two-party, 
$3.75 to $4.25; business rural, $1.75 to 
$2.50; residence independent, $2.50 to 
2.75; residence four-party, $1.50 to 
$2.00; residence rural, $1.50 to 
$1.75; joint use, business, $1.00 to 
$2.00; extra name, business, 25 to 50 
cents; handsets, black, 40 to 25 cents; 
handsets, color, 75 to 50 cents; desk 
sets, 15 to 25 cents. 

All exchanges: Inter-communicating 
trunk business, $4.25 to $6.50; PBX 

(Please turn to page 32) 








No. 222 Crossarm 
Arrester 


A Reliable product for 
draining static from ex- 
posed lines. It is rugged 
in construction yet sensi- 
tive and accurate in op- 
eration. 
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OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 











MARSKA 


WESTERN RED 


CEDAR 


Marska Cedar announces the installation 
and operation of a new and improved 
incising machine. The illustration above 
shows the remarkable, uniform rows of 
incisions which are obtained. And, just as 
important (but not seen in the picture) 
is the deep penetration uniformity with- 
out tearing of sapwood from heartwood. 
Marska’s guaranteed incising is an im- 
porant development in Cedar Pole treat- 
ment resulting in a definitely longer-life 
pole! 


F. B. MARSKA 
CEDAR CO. 


Sandpoint, Idaho 
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IN THE NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


(continued from page 15) 


Commissioner Jerome Frank, of 
in a recent book, which is 
well worth any business man’s time 
read, contributes an interesting 
on this mad scramble among 
tes for corporation charter 

(which Justice Brandeis 
once called “competition in laxity”). 
He sa that there is a sort of 
Greshain’s Law operating in corpor- 
tion laws, by which an inferior law 
or set of laws tends to drive a su- 
aw out of existence; just as 
the so-called Gresham’s Law in the 
science of money, ordains that a 
base currency tends to drive a more 
precious currency out of circulation. 
Abuses such as these bother Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney a great deal. 


HE RECENTLY announced 
decision of the FCC to give 


“appropriate study and_ consid- 
eration” to the reply material filed 
by the Bell in the special telephone 
investigation has been the subject 
of conflicting analysis here in Wash- 


the SE 


to 
thoug! 
our st 
busine 


perior 


ington. 

Some observers, recalling Commis- 
sioner Walker’s refusal of last No- 
vember to allow such defense mate- 
rial to go into the “record” of the 
special investigation, see in his ap- 
proval of the motion by Chairman 
MeNinch to consider such material 
this late in the day, an eleventh- 
hour attempt to meet Bell accusa- 
tions that the investigation has been 
a one-sided affair. 

It is true that the mere pledge to 


to allow the Bell to give some evi- 
dence in its own behalf. 

Chairman McNinch has not been 
so outspoken but it is generally be- 
lieved that he feels the same way 
about it. It all suggests that when 
the commission does send its own 
telephone investigation report to 
Congress, it will be a considerably 
different document from Commis- 
sioner Walker’s “proposed report.” 


OMMISSIONER Case’s_reap- 

pointment last week should not 
be critically examined just because it 
was a recess appointment rather 
than an appointment for a full term 
(which President Roosevelt could 
have made before Congress ad- 
journed had he been so minded). 
President Roosevelt’s reasons were 
two-fold: 

(1) He didn’t want to risk any 
last-minute row by the ever-active 
FCC critics in Congress, by provid- 
ing them with an opportunity in the 
form of confirmation hearings on the 
Case appointment in the Senate. (2) 
Being a personal friend of Governor 
Case, President Roosevelt didn’t 
want to risk having Commissioner 
Case’s pay held up in the event the 
Senate failed to act on the con- 


firmation or refused to confirm. A 
recess appointee, under the law, 
draws his pay all through the recess 
until the Senate at a following ses- 
sion acts upon this appointment. 

Other happenings at the FCC last 
week will have to wait a later telling. 
But among the developments were 
these: 

(1) Commissioner Payne will stay 
on the job notwithstanding the de- 
mand by Representative Cox (of 
Georgia) that he be removed. (2) 
Chairman MecNinch will also stay 
on the FCC job at least until the 
next session of Congress, in order to 
finish some shake-up reforms he has 
in mind. (3) These shake-up re- 
forms will affect, principally, the 
commission’s legal and press sec- 
tions which have not been function- 
ing to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority. 

. a 
Steam Shovel Disrupts 


Telephone Service 

Telephone connections between Okla- 

homa City, Jones and Spencer, Okla., 

were restored July 1 after 27 hours of 

interruption. A steam 

county project cut through an under- 
ground cable east of Jones. 


shovel on a 


STEEL STRAND «+ TELEPHONE WIRE 


give the Bell’s unsworn defense doc- 
iments “appropriate study and con- 
sideration”’ does not mean very much 
in a strict legal sense. And it may 
Commissioner Walker, for 
one, went along with the suggestion 
more for reasons of strategy than 
for any real intention to retreat 


SCIENTIFICALLY MADE TO 
MEET SPECIFIC DEMANDS 


Crapo Galvanized Steel Strand is produced from 
start to finish to meet the specific demands of the 
service for which it is intended. Each wire used in 
forming a particular size and grade of strand is made 
from the same special steel, scientifically processed 
in the same way, uniformly galvanized by the @rapo 
‘ : . . : Process. The tough, heavy, pure zinc galvanized 
from his previously-announced posi- coating, tenaciously bonded to the wire by the Crapo 
tion. You will remember he took the ; method, withstands the abuse of construction, pro- 
that the investigation is Le vides lasting protection. 
not an “adversary proceeding,” such @rapo Galvanized Strand and Crapo Galvanized 
3 a court case in which there are Telephone Wire constantly are setting new records 
‘ oe re . for long, economical life and low maintenance costs. 
party litigants who have to be al- Ask your Jobber, or write direct! 
lowed the privileges of evidence, re- 


BS 0! INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
buttal, cross-examination and argu- 


Muncie, - - Indiana 
ment 


Yet it is also obvious, when we 
‘onsider the fact that it was Chair- 
man McNinch who made the motion 
and Commissioner Craven who sec- 
onded it, that some commissioners 
have other ideas in mind. Commis- 
sioner Craven has already been out- 
spoken in his criticism of the fail- 
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ure of the special investigation staff 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 29) 
trunk, business, $4.25 to $5.50; inter- 
communicating master stations, $1.50 
to $3.50; hotel PBX stations, 75 cents to 
$1.00; PBX switchboards, normal, $1.50 
to $6.50; extra mileage, %4-mile, 50 to 
75 cents; extra name for Centerburg, 
10 to 50 cents. 

The company 
showing gross 


submitted exhibits 
revenue for 1937 was 
$152,172.45; total operating expenses, 
$66,498.96; taxes, $10,555.42; deprecia- 
tion charge, $48,539.78 and net income, 
$26,578.29. It also estimated its pres- 
ent revenue at $7,555.35 per month for 
exchange services and under the pro- 
posed rates at $9,349.40 per month. 

On this basis, the new rates would 
produce an operating income of $36,- 
887.59 per year. 

The company’s appraisal as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, totals 
value at $1,224,724.84; depreciation, 
$136,522.11; present value, $1,086,- 
202.72. This is based upon an inventory 
verified by the commission’s engineers 
whose observed depreciation and unit 
prices are used. 


reproduction 


However, the commission’s engineers 
reject the item of $107,091.39 for going 
concern and recommend as their value, 
reproduction $1,117,633.45 depreciation 
$136,522.11; present value $981,111.34. 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 


sheathed cable. Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 
Minneapolis, 
poles. 


160 N. 7th St., 
Minn.—Western red cedar 
Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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The accounting study approximates 
the probable annual revenue under the 
proposed rates of $167,923.32; operat- 
ing expenses adjusted to $58,- 
477.43. For depreciation the allowance 
of $40,251.85 is adopted, or 4% per 
cent of the value of the depreciable 
property. For taxes other than fed- 
eral, the sum of $11,300.22 and for 
federal income tax $4,539.76 are al- 
lowed a remainder of $43,354.05 re- 
sults for net income which is equiva- 
lent to 4.418 per cent of the rate base. 

vv 
Court Considering Pro- 


test in Ohio Bell Case 


Due to the fact that the Ohio Su- 
preme Court had ordered the attorney 
general’s office and the complainants 
to submit briefs by June 30, it is be- 
lieved the court will dispose of the pro- 
test against the $7,500,000 settlement 
of the 14-year-old Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. state-wide rate case before adjourn- 
ing for its summer recess. 

W. W. Metcalf, assistant attorney 
general, filed a motion June 25 asking 
dismissal of the appeal of Earl Harri- 
son, Frank Converse, Ernest Howard, 
Martin A. McCormack and the Bitumi- 
nous Construction Co., all of Cleveland, 
on the grounds that they did not seek 
to intervene in the Ohio Public Utilities 
hearings until the 
had been decided after a 14-year period. 


are 


Commission’s case 

The court also has under considera- 
tion an application of the same plaintiffs 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
the rate 
hearings. The commission only recently 
refused to reopen the case on their 
petition (TELEPHONY of July 2). 

+ ¥ 


Removal Sought of Tele- 
phone Used for Persecution 
A hearing was held in Nashville June 

27 by the Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission, on a complaint 
against the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., that a telephone in 
Fountain City is used “for purpose of 
injuring and harassing other subscrib- 
ers of the company.” It was stated that 
the telephone was used for “making 
anonymous calls to other subscribers,” 
and, that “shouting, speaking and pro- 
fanity” were used sometimes. 

Testimony in the case, which Com- 
missioner Leon Jourolmon called 
“unique and without precedent,” was 
taken at the hearing and indicated tele- 
phone persecution which involved resi- 
dents of Knoxville. 

The telphone calls were made from 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Nichols, 
of Fountain City, according to record- 
ings on an instrument which traces 
calls, Frank Garratt, manager of the 
Knoxville office of the Southern Bell 


commission to reopen case 


company, told the commission. The 
caller usually said nothing, b made 
“strange noises,” the record shows, The 
tracer showed that the calls were mage 
chiefly during the day while Mr. Nig}. 
ols was at work at a garage Knox. 
ville, where he is a mechanic. 

On some days the calls, numbered as 
high as 26, the instrument shows, ae. 
cording to testimony. 

Some of these calls were 
Miss Juanita Wells, a stenog 
the offices of a law firm in K 
the record and the testimony of Miss 
Wells showed. “I lost my job at the 
Commercial Credit Co., and later with 
the Universal Credit Co., because I kept 
receiving these telephone calls during 
office hours,” Miss Wells told the com- 
mission. 

Testimony that might have shown a 
motive for these frequent calls was 
excluded by the commission. “We are 
not interested in why these calls were 
made,” 


ade to 
pher in 
Oxville, 


Commissioner Jourolmon said, 
“We are interested only in protecting 
the telephone company against abuses 
of service. 

“After receiving the complaints, the 
commission on its own motion ordered 
the telephone company to show cause 
why the instrument at the Nichols home 
should not be removed.” 


vy 
Refund Checks Mailed 
to Tulsa, Oklahoma City 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, on June 28, began mailing out re- 
fund checks totaling $310,661.47 to sub- 
scribers of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
ending a lengthy rate dispute settled 
under a recent compromise agreed to by 
the commission and the telephone com- 
pany. 

In Oklahoma City, 49,602 subscribers 
received average checks of $2.15 and 
42,382 Tulsa subscribers received an 
average of $4.80 each. The Oklahoma 
City checks represent a_ 15-cent-per- 
month refund, dating from November, 


1936. Tulsans received an average rate 
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Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 25 


Please refer to the preface. 
The report charge is 
waived in this case. 

ie classification of the 
call remains the same. 
Ii neither the calling nor 
‘alled party will pay for 
he call on the first use of 

e toll circuit and the call 
is canceled, “P” is entered 
in the “Called Person” 
space and the call is sub- 

‘t to a report charge. 

is not necessary for the 

ll center operator to ask 

question under this 

condition. 











5 cents per month dating from 
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thoma Supreme Court, by a 
rder pending final hearing, 
the commission’s proposed 
‘ev of $34,500 in telephone refunds 
general revenue fund. The 
epresents 10 per cent of gross 
yunt of the refunds claimed for han- 

dl expenses. 
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pplication file 
Missouri Public Service ( 
May 13, the yuthw 
phone 


estern Be 


of the extra 15-cent monthly charge for 
handset telephones and plans to abi 
ish the charge entirely after July 1 
1939. 

Under the present rate schedule, sub- 
scribers pay the 15-cent monthly hand- 
set charge for two consecutive years. 
The company estimated the change 
eventually will mean an annu luc 
tion of $101,000 in telephone service 
charges of the state. 


vy 
Commission Approves Two 
Companies for Village 


Invoking a power it has used only 
once before in the past 15 years, the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
on May 27 found that public conven- 
ience and necessity require operation 
of a second and competing telephone 
company in the village of Frederic, 
Polk county. Thus the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. and the Equity Telephone 
are legally furnishing service to its 
residents. 

The present case started with the al- 
leged refusal of Equity Telephone Co. 
to supply a telephone to a Frederic 
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pharmacy. The Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. has 160 subscribers in Frederic and 
the Equity company only 13. Most 
Equity subscribers, 525 direct, are lo- 
cated in the better-populated and more 
prosperous farm areas. 


vv 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Arkansas State Utilities Commission 
June 20: Proposed rate increases for 
telephone service at Hazen and Alma 
by the Southwest Telephone Co. and 
by the Southwestern States Telephone 
Co. at Cabot taken under advisement 
by the commission following brief hear- 
ings. There were no protests. 

At Hazen, wall business rates would 
be increased from $2 to $2.75; desk 
business from $2.25 to $3; residence 
desk sets from $1.50 to $2 and residence 
wall telephones from $1.50 to $1.75. 

The rates at Cabot would be raised 
from $2 to $2.75 for business and for 
residence from $1.50 to $2 per month. 

At Alma, it is proposed to increase 
desk set business telephones from $2.75 
to $3 and wall set business telephones 
from $2.50 to $2.75. Residence rates for 
desk instruments would be raised from 
$1.75 to $2 and wall sets from $1.50 to 
$1.75. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 6: Hearing in Springfield in the 
matter of proposed new classification of 
accounts for Class A and B telephone 
utilities by the commission on its own 
motion. 

Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

June 29: Order issued directing the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to reduce 
its intrastate toll rates to the level 
charged for interstate calls, effective 
August 1. The commission estimates 
the reduction in the company’s annual 
revenues will amount to $550,000. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

August 1: Hearing in Hector on ap- 
plication of the Hector Telephone Co. 
for authority to change its schedule of 
elephone rates at its Hector exchange. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

ily 14: Hearing on commission’s 
entative order fixing the 1938 depre- 
ciation rate of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at 3.18 per cent. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

June 28: Order issued approving the 
proposed revision of the exchange area 
boundaries of the Chagrin Falls and 
Hillcrest exchanges of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. The change involves the 
transfer to the latter of a small ter- 
ritory in the Chagrin Falls exchange 
where all subscribers use the Hillcrest 
exchange. 

June 30: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
was given authority to revise its Gal- 
lopolis exchange area boundaries to 
eliminate rural service on the West 
Virginia side of the Ohio River. There 
has been no demand for such service 
for the past eight years. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 6: Hearing on application of 35 
subscribers of the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co., at Noble, asking for re- 
opening of the case in which a rate 
increase was authorized at Noble. 

July 19: Hearing on application of 


H. H. Hubbart, mayor of Beaver, al- 
leging inaccessible and inadequate busi- 
ness office housing facilities and service 
of the Southwest Associated Telephone 
Co., at Beaver. 

July 20: Hearing on application of 
James Thompson, of Tulsa, and the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., ask- 
ing for permission to trade telephone 
exchanges at Britton and Medford, 
owned by Mr. Thompson, for exchanges 
at Collinsville and Haskell, owned by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


Tennessee Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission 

June 27: Hearing held in Nashville on 
complaint against Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. that a tele- 
phone in Fountain City was used “for 
the purpose of injuring and harassing 
other subscribers of the company.” 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 9: Further rehearing in Madison 
in the investigation, on motion of com- 
mission, of rules for extension of ser- 
vice and line facilities at the exchanges 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co. 

July 11: Rehearing in Madison on 
alleged refusal of the Equity Telephone 
Co. to extend its lines to serve the 
Frederic Pharmacy in the village of 
Frederic. 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


L om. BERRY & CO. 


1016 TWh pt j dayton O 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, 


Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
a > 
Sent on Trial 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














